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“OH, IT’S SO GOOD, DON’T YOU WISH IT WOULD LAST FOREVER-R-R-R AND EVER-R-R-R AND EVER-R-R-R.” 


J. M. Jarvis: Thirty Years a Corn Breeder, Page 7 





IN MORE PIPES 


(out FOR 
PIPES ONLY 


5 /BIG FLAKES 
— THAT BURN SLOW 


3 AND SMOKE COOt 


‘SWEET TO THE END 
i4 NO SOUGY HEEL 





e smokers 
tell us... 


Granger’s fine old Burley would never 
smoke with such cool relish were it not 
Right! 

Nor would the good taste be there 
except for Wellman’s 1870 method—a 
priceless old time tobacco secret, now 
ours exclusively. Sensibly packed in foil, 
hence ten cents. 


for the shaggy “rough cut.” 


LiGGETT & Myers Tosacco Co. 








| you?” says 


EVERY DAY! 











Depend on getting a square deal when you order from 


OL] CAN Deven caution 2 oma deat when 
y 7? S' an Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
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| aaa NDS, don’t see how can face 


you all. i. gettin’ a in a 
fool trick like that contract with a 
biankety-blank hired hand I ain't hardly 
got the heart to 
write a piece for you 
all. Friends, I’m a 
sick man. I ain't et 
nothin’ much since I 
found out what I got 
into. Marthy seems 
to be gettin’ worried 
too. She talks about 
bein’ worried about 
me but I ain't sure 
but maybe she’s 





BILL CASPER found out what a 

mess I’ve got us into. 

Yes, I been to see a lawyer. I went to 
see the one that wrote the contract. 


“You remember me comin’ up here and 
signin’ a contract you drawed up for a 
hired hand?” says I. 

“Oh, yes, you are Mr. Casper,” says 
he. “Yes, I remember. It was a rather 
unusual contract.” 


“es 


“Unusual nothin’,” says I, “it was out- 
rageous. Did vou have any idea what I 
was gettin’ into when you let me sign that 
contract ?” 

“You will have to remember, Mr. 
Casper, that I drew up the contract at 
the request of the other party,” says he, 


“and therefore I was in reality the agent 
of the other party and therefore not in 
position to give you advice. And inas- 
much as you had not solicited my advice 


and my services had been 


other party, I—-——” 


etained by the 


“Well you ain’t the fellow I want to 
talk to,” says I. “O’ course the other fel- 
low hired vou to help trick me in this 
thing. Well you got somethin’ to learn 
yet. There’s plenty of folks just as smart 
as you are and I’m out lookin’ for one 
right now. Goodbye.” And with that I 
slammed the door so hard I bet it nearly 
shook the windows out. 

Well sir, I didn’t know what to do. I 
just walked, tryin’ to think. Finally I 
was in front of the bank and heard some- 
body holler out my name. It was the 
cashier. He always has been a right 
friendly fellow so I went in. 

“T hear you got you a hired hand?” 
says he 

“Yep,” says I. 

“Kinder got yourself in a pickle, ain’t 
he. 

“It looks like as if I has,” says I. 

3etter be gettin’ yourself out of it, 
says he. 

“Yeh,” says I. “Maybe you can tell 
me how ?” 

“Don't know as I can,” says he, “but 
there ought to be some way out. I ex- 
pect the best thing you can do is to go 
see a good lawyer. Suppose you see this 
fellow.” And he wrote a name down on 
a piece of paper and give it to me. 


” 


Well friends, I done like he said. I 
went to see this lawyer and told him 
how it was and he set there solemn like 
and asked questions about was this man 
doin’ his work good enough and things 
like that and had he wrote me any letters 
through the mail about hirin’ to me and 
he wanted my copy of the contract and 
for me to come back next week. 


Now friends, that’s where it’s all at. I 
wouldn't be puttin’ this in the paper but 
I don't feel like writin’ nothin’ else and 
over 500 folks has wrote me about this 
thing and I want everbody to know I’m 
doin’ everthing I can to get out of this 
thing. I know one thing though, the next 
time that fool grins when I hand him 
his week's pay I'm goin’ to come mighty 
nigh killin’ him if I got anything handy 
to hit him with. I don't believe in vio- 
lence but I don't see how I can hold 
much longer. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


| 





‘PRAYED from a little hand 

gun, Bee Brand Insect 
Powder or Liquid, is as effec- 
tive as any deadly poison the 
farmer can use—yet is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and in- 
deed, pleasant to use. 





KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 

Write for email, informaticec hand- 
book on farm insects and notify us if 
you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 
icides and Guns from your dealer. 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A. 


~ BeeBrand | 


INSECT! POWDER | 
Liquid ‘Spray 


Powder, 10c,25c,50c g) 
and$1.00—Gun,25c ‘ 
s| THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flie DISEASE 


Placed anywhere, DAISY es KILLER attracts and 
kills ali flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


— eap. Lasts allsea- 
CA, BES Pi 








Liquid, 50c, 75¢ 
and $1.25—Gun,30c 








aig Made of metal, 














can’t spill or tip over; 

cs \ SURE AO} will not sc! or injure 

WALZ, CRS Sips M@ anything. Guaranteed. 
SE Tw Insist upon 

et ie palsy FLY KILLER 


from your dealer, 
Brooklyn N. ¥. 
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terms. Do not buy until you "got them. ' 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit 
sample. Save bigypuney. Muny modeis, styles. 
wheels, |amps, borne, equipment et 
Tires =: usual prices. Send no money. 
Tes for our CYCLE eeocoanneee. 


ag. CLE COMPANY writeus SY 
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80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderfull The "mit 
f value givin A Just think! 
AGE NUINE VIS PHON: 
4 30 my Free 

Trial, | on terms as low af 


‘2: A MONTH 
fn case you decide 


to buy. M agnificent 


HAROLD SOMERS 











or mahogany piano finished 

7 eet. 

worm gear motors, richtor 
machines — < less than; a0 

the stand: prices—a 

worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Justa tal with your name 
and address. Only a ! limited 
number of snactines alee, 
on this extra 

etter act — . 

2 life-time Sppervanity. 

DAVIS CHONOGR co, 
@ept. 74X 166, ROKOMO, IND. 
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itin your store for less than $10, 
and you keep the watch for your 
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The Business Side of Farming in June 


Here Are Problems of Buying, Selling, and Financing Worth Attention Now 


|. The Farm Alarm Clock on Farm Business 
UR readers who buy “on time’ should compare 
cash prices with time prices and see how much 
“store credit” is costing them. If you pay 20 


per cent more for six months’ credit, this is equal to | 


paying interest at the rate of 40 per cent a year. 

2. Farmers who codperate im 
making wool sales report largely 
increased profits. If your wool 
was not in a pool this year, it may 
be well to investigate before you 
sell next year’s supply. 

3. This item comes from a 
mountain county: “Mr. J. G. Stike- 
leather has recently sold three 
walnut trees for $150. They were 
trees averaging something like two 
J. W. FIROR é : : ts 
feet in diameter at the butt. 
Which reminds us of two things. First, there is money 
in timber. Second, when we sell timber, let’s make 
sure we are getting the worth of it. 

4. The Produce Agency Act as passed by Congress 
and applicable to all states, is for the protection of 
shippers of fruits, vegetables, and other perishable 
farm products, when such shipments are made on con- 
signment, against fraud. Any farmer who consigns 
farm produce to commission merchants and does not 
get his money should take the matter up with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 











5. More and more interest ts being taken in the 
standardization of farm products. Pennsylvania re- 
cently has adopted a grading law covering all closed 
packages of grapes. Georgia had such a law in oper- 
ation last year with peaches and apples and the work 
will continue this year. Many Southern dealers buy 
Northern or Western products in preference to South- 
ern solely because other sections beat us on standard- 
ization. 

6. The forecasts relative to the dairy industry are 
generally favorable. But it seems advisable that all 
vho are buying into this business should do so 
with great care and caution. It is easy to spend more 
money in milk cows and equipment than it will be easy 
to make back. 


1 
those 


7. The Irish potato crop of 1928 was very large. 
Prices were low at digging time, lower later on, and 
showed little tendency to rise throughout the entire 
Marketing season, excepting late in April and early in 
May. In the past, large crops of Irish potatoes have 
shown this inability to return anything for storing and 
holding, vhile small crops have usually been higher the 
following spring than in the fall. 

8, Operative marketing of eggs by producers has 
been expanding in the United States. According to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, codperative 
Marketing enterprises were started in New Jersey, 
Michigan, West Virginia, Colorado, North Carolina, 
and Ohio. We also know of such group action among 
Producers in Georgia and Alabama during 1928. 


Il. How Can We Develop More Profitable 
Local Markets for Farm Products? 
ee rest of our space this time we wish to devote 
to a consideration of this often-asked and rather 

iundamental business problem :— 





“How can Southern farmers and Southern busi- 
Ress men codperate in developing better and more 
Profitable markets for farm products?” 

‘ Here are five outstanding facts we wish to emphasize 
M answering this question :— 

1. Every town or city should actively develop a 
ocal market for farm products produced locally. 
Te 1s a tendency at the present time to try and 

out of the local market the local fruit-raiser, 





By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Professor of Agricultural Economics and Marketing, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 


poultryman, trucker, and farmer. This is unsound 
business. Economically the best and most satisfying 
strawberries obtainable are those which the farmers in 
my section bring to town during the season when 
strawberries are maturing in my section. To arrange 
business things so that this farmer cannot get his 
Strawberries to me in an efficient way means loss every- 
where we look. It means that the consumer has lost, 
the farmer has lost, the development of local agricul- 
ture has lost, and the town has lost through failure to 
hold money in its trading area. Each town of 20,000 
or more people should have a farmer’s market well 
organized, economically and efficiently operated. Towns 
under 20,000 should develop channels for supplying the 
consumers with these products, 

Chambers of commerce have a duty tn this respect. 
A storekeeper who abjsects to such efforts because tt 
will take from him the sale of some shipped-in produce 
from another section its not only selfish but a poor 
business ntan. 

2. Every community from which farm products 
are shipped should have a local means for publish- 
ing up-to-date and accurate information about the 
markets for these products. [ have before me a 
daily paper published in one of the larger Southern 
cities. There are 24 columns devoted to market reports, 
mostly stocks and bonds. In spite of the fact that 
nearby Southern States are shipping hundreds of cars 
of strawberries daily, there is not a single item in all 
of these 24 columns about the strawberry market situ- 
ation or prices received at shipping points or terminal 
markets for strawberries. The same is true of Irish 
potatoes, onions, cabbage, oranges, grape 
fruit, and other fruits and vegetables grown 
by farmers in nearby sections. The market 
news on poultry is also absent, yet the busi- 
ness of poultry production and marketing 
in this paper’s territory will amount to over 
$25,000,000 this year. The paper gives 
nothing about the livestock market within 
its own city or state, but half a column 
from Chicago. 

Every daily paper should develop accurate 
and intelligent reports on markets for farm 
products within its own territory. Every weekly paper 
should carry local information adaptable to its produc- 
ing situation. In the smaller towns, the local chamber 
of commerce can give a distinct service to its people 
by putting on a bulletin board the information needed 
by farmers, 

3. Study the opportunities and also the limita- 
tions of your section. The time has come when 
promotion efforts in farming, efforts to start farmers 
in new lines of production, should result from careful 
scientific studies of the opportunities and limitations 
and not from the desire of someone to make a showing, 
or to sell farms, or sell equipment, or to get a job. 
Why start tobacco or peanuts on soils not suited to 
them, or why sleep over opportunities of raising to- 
bacco or peanuts in sections favorably located as to 
climate and soils? To promote the building of a 
creamery for the purpose of selling the machinery is 
unfortunate. To lend a farmer money to raise peaches 
so that the lender will have the peaches consigned to 
him is starting at the wrong end. Much of this lending 
to producers for the sole purpose of getting a source 
of supply has been done in the past. 

In nearly every county in the South now we have not 
only a county agent but an agricultural board, or Farm 
Bureau, or similar county-wide organization. Farmers 
and business men, before venturing into new commer- 
cial undertakings should refer these undertakings to 
these county agricultural authorities. 





4. Know about the business set-up. Several weeks 
igo the writer visited a Southern creamery. The young 
iman in charge said: “We have no marketing problem 
so far as selling is concerned. Our trouble has been 
in getting enough cream. Our overhead and genera! 
elses are Just as high as they would be if we were 
king twice as much butter. Furthermore, we are 
compelled to roam all over the southern half of this 
state to get half as much cream as we need.” A mini- 
mum of 100,000 pounds of butterfat is necessary to 
operate the smallest practical creamery economically 
The Arkansas College of Agriculture in Extension 
Circular 203 says, “A community should have an in- 
sured daily delivery of the production from at least 
500 cows before a creamery is promoted.” Some cream- 
eries are larger than these community plants and they 
need still larger quantities. [for example, in Lowa, ac- 
cording to the commissioner’s 18th annual report, the 
cost of making butter varied as follows according to 
quantity :— 

4).000 pounds cost 4 cents a pound to make; 

89,000 pounds cost 2.7 cents a pound; 

150,000 pounds cost slightly under 2 cents a pound; 

2:0,000 pounds cost slightly under 1% cents a pound. 

If the community really needs a creamery it should 
have one, but not a creamery when only a cream station 
is what can be supported. Similarly, if a community 
should join with other communities in marketing poul 
try, then do this instead of each trying to outshine the 
other and none getting anywhere. - 

5. Keep improving those things already started. 
I have on my desk a letter from a community which 
has several excellent sources of farm income—cotton, 
peanuts, pecans, peaches, poultry, hogs, and _ cattle. 
With the exception of cotton all of these farm prod- 
ucts are relatively new as sources of farm income. 
Naturally, each of these products possesses difficulties. 
Furthermore, there is certainly room for 
improving the field practices and also the 
marketing practices of every one of these 
products in such a way as to greatly in- 
crease the net profits of producers. Yet 
the writer of the letter wants to stir up the 
people of his community to venture into the 
commercialization of the onion [ suspect 
that if the same energy and enthusiasm that 
may be wasted on the onion were put into 
the industries already started, the results 
would be at least 100 per cent greater 
- Let’s keep trying to improve the practices in force 
about products we are already growing successfully 
rather than, try to branch out into too many new 


ventures, 


Ill. Official Grading of Tobacco Previous to 
Sale Proving Satisfactory 


FICIAL grading of tobacco previous to sale, 
() which has been conducted experimentally for two 

years at Lynchburg, Va., by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in codperation with the 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, has been so sat- 
isfactory that the service will now be extended to 
other markets. 

Operations at South Hill, Va., a market for flue- 
cured tobacco, have already been decided upon, and 
Farmville, Va., a dark-fired market, and ome market 
in the North Carolina bright belt are under consider- 
ation, 

Tobacco delivered to an auction warehouse for sale 
is examined by a grader licensed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to grade tobacco on the 
basis of United States standard grades. The sales 
ticket is marked to show the grade determined, and 
this grade is announced by the warehouseman or auc- 
tioneer when the tobacco is offered for sale. Eventu- 
ally accurate grading of tobacco should be as general, 
as accurate grading of cotton, 
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The New Tariff Bill and the Debenture Plan 


T SHOULD be kept in mind that the main prin- 

ciple in the farm relief and tariff proposals before 

Congress is, “the equalization of the benefits of the 
tariff’ in a way that will approach fairness and justice 
to agriculture. It has been found entirely practicable 
to reflect the benefits of the tariff to manufacturers so 
as to enable them to maintain on the home market 
higher prices than prevail on foreign markets. In this 
way manufacturers provide for what is called the 
“American standard of living.’ But as a thoughtful 
member of Congress has said, “With agriculture it 1s 
difficult to make the benefits conferred by the tariff 
equal the burdens it imposes.” 

To be entirely fair, it should be said that in the case 
of crops of which we do not have exportable surpluses, 
the tariff is effective in maintaining American prices 
above world prices. This is is especially true of dairy 
products, wool, and some others. The trouble is that 
this situation is generally accepted as representing the 
workings of the tariff on farm crops as a whole. On 
farm crops where surpluses are produced, the tariff is 
non-effective and brings no benefits. 

I 

The main purpose of farm relief legislation may be 
stated this way: The aim is (1) to make the tariff 
work for the farmer as it does for the manufacturer, 
and (2) to do this by providing ways whereby the 
farmer producing surplus crops can get an American 
price for the portions sold in the home market, as does 
the farmer now producing crops without exportable 
surpluses, such as dairy products, wool, etc. Three 
main ways have been proposed in the last few years to 
get this benefit for the producers of our main stapie 
crops with surpluses :— 

1. The stabilization corporation plan advocated by the 
President in his message to the special session of Congress. 
In discussing farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabiliza 
tion corporations in their relation to surpluses, Mr. Hoover 
said that they would be used for ‘tthe purchase and orderly 
marketing of surpluses occasioned by climatic variations or 
by harvest congestion.’”’ The central idea is that by “the 
purchase and orderly marketing of surpluses,’ the surpluses 
would be prevented from too greatly lowering the price on 
the entire crop. 

2. The equalization fee plan would use the stabilization 
corporations of codperative associations and loans from the 
government revolving fund to purchase, store, carry, and 
sell surpluses as in Plan No. 1. In addition, the equalization 
fee to be paid by the farmer himself on each unit of pro- 
duction would be used to make good to the revolving fund 


any losses sustained in handling the surpluses for the pur- 
pose of maintaining an American price. 


3. The debenture plan, as advocated by the National 


Grange and approved by the United States Senate in its 
farm relief bill, A debenture equal to one-half the tariff on the 
crop would be paid on surpluses exported, the purpose being 
to give the producers of surplus crops’ the benefit of the 
tariff, or at least, part of the benefit of the tariff, and thereby 
aid in maintaining American prices. 


II 

The new Hawley Tariff Bill is a disappointment, to 
put it nuldly, to be brought before a farm session of 
Congress for the purpose of “the enactment of farm 
legislation and limited changes in the tariff, both in the 
uterest of agriculture.” The Hawley bill recommends 
higher duties on about 1,000 products. Approximately 
75 of these increases are on farm products and 925 on 
manufactured products. Such a bill, if passed, will 
hurt the farmer far more than it will help him. 

In fact, it seems to us, the farmer is looking in vain 
for relief through tariff protection. <A tariff is non- 
effective on farm crops of which a surplus is produced. 
This already takes in our major farm crops and it will 
only be a matter of time until the few remaining crops 
of which we do not now produce a surplus, will be 
facing a surplus problem. The American farmer—the 
most efficient farmer in the world and equally as 
efficient a producer as the American manufacturer— 
will soon be producing surpluses of dairy products, 
wool, etc. At the present rate and increased efficiency 
in production, this is inevitable. 

In asking relief through tariff protection, the farmer 
is running the risk of greater “economic inequality for 
agriculture.” If he is not careful, in the wind-up he 
will find himself paying out $2 in increased tariffs on 
manufactured products, which he must buy, for every 
$1 gain received on farm products. The Hawley tariff 
bill in the only farm session of Congress ever held 
proposes an increase of over nine to one in favor of the 
manufacturer. To us it seems that the sooner the 
farmer recognizes the tariff as an economic and not a 
party issue, the sooner he will be in position to demand 
intelligent and practical farm relief. 

Ill 

About the export debenture plan it seems appropriate 
to add some further observations. The debenture plan 
was retained in the Senate farm bill by a vote of forty- 


seven for it to forty-three against it. The votes for 
retaining the debenture were all the Democrats (mostly 
from farm states) with three exceptions (one from 
Massachusetts, one from New York, and one from 
Louisiana) and the votes of Republican Senators from 
the farm states of the Far West and the Middle West. 
It is practically correct to say that the debenture plan 
was put into the Senate farm bill by the votes of the 
Senators from farm states, representing both political 
parties. 

Now, what is the meaning and what will be the 
effect of the debenture as used in the Senate farm bill? 
It is a bounty or subsidy on the portion of agricul- 
tural crops or products exported and sold in foreign 
countries—that is, the surplus or excess not demanded 
for home or domestic consumption. The debenture is 
a bounty or subsidy, argue those who favor it, in the 
same sense that the tariff is a bounty or subsidy. The 
tariff, according to the supporters of the debenture 
plan, simply says this: “Goods manufactured abroad 
at lower costs than they could be manufactured in this 
country, shall not be brought into America and sold for 
lower prices than our American standards of living 
will permit Americans to manufacture and sell them. 
To prevent *this result, these goods coming in must pay 
a tariff which measurably represents the difference in 
cost of production of the goods in this and in foreign 
countries.” The tariff thus raises the prices of manu 
factured goods to the farmer and increases the farm- 
er’s costs of producing farm crops. 

The debenture, on the other hand, would work for 
the farmer on the same principle that the tariff works 
for the manufacturer. The debenture paid to the 
farmer would to an extent equalize the difference in the 
costs of production in this country and in countries 
with lower living and labor costs. The debenture is 
“the tariff in reverse.” Goods or products coming into 
this country pay tariffs which measurably equalize the 
costs of production in this and foreign countries, while 
debentures would be paid on surplus farm products 
going out, which would measurably equalize production 
costs. There is, however, this important difference: as 
proposed, the debenture on any farm product 
would be only one-half the tariff rate on the crop. On 
this basis, if the tariff is a subsidy, the debenture would 
be only one-half a subsidy. The tariff on wheat, for 
instance, is 42 cents per bushel, while under the pro- 
posed debenture plan, the farmer would receive a ‘“de- 
benture” or bounty of 21 cents per bushel or one-half 
the existing tariff. On cotton, however, on which there 
is no tariff, a bounty of 2 cents a pound or $10 a bale 
is proposed, 


now 


Farmers may wonder where the money will come 
from to pay these debentures. Eventually from the 
United States Treasury. Amounts for which deben- 
tures are issued by the Treasury on exported farm 
crops would prevent these same amounts of. tariff- 
duties from going to the government. This would re- 
duce the government revenue. Obviously the export 
debenture plan is a direct subsidy for the farmer. But 
it is no more so than is the tariff for the manufacturer. 
The government should be as fair to agriculture as to 
industry. 

IV 

It is a matter of experience that a tariff on a crop 
exported and sold on foreign markets in considerable 
quantities, as is the case with cotton and wheat, has 
little or no benefit for the crop. This is true because 
the price for the entire crop is made on the world 
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You may not believe it but an accurate rec- 
ord of your poultry may show better profits 
from eggs during summer than during the 
high priced winter months. 
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market by the large surpluses sold abroad. Fifty to 
sixty per «cent of American cotton is sold on foreign 
markets. A tariff on cotton, no matter how large, 
would be of no benefit in increasing the price of cotton 
for the American producer. In like manner, a tariff 
on Burley or bright tobacco would be of no benefit to 
3urley and bright tobacco farmers. The same is true 
of other crops of which we have considerable export- 
able surpluses. 

From this, it is seen how difficult it is for the great 
mass of American farmers to get any benefit from the 
tariff, no matter how well intentioned or liberal in the 
matter Congress may be. The tariff just doesn’t work 
for the producers of our great staple surplus crops— 
and these make up the great bulk of American farmers. 
Some such policy as the export debenture plan is neces- 
sary to give “Equality for Agriculture” in a high-tarif 


country. 
no shen , 
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“t IGHT now the cotton farmers of eastern South 


Carolina have an unusual danger and an unusual! 

opportunity,” remarked David R. Coker to us 
when in Raleigh the other day. “On May 1 excellent 
stands of cotton were almost universal. On May 2 
a severe windstorm destroyed 
about 80 per cent of the cotton, 
none surviving except on the lee 
side of windbreaks. The destroyed 
acreage was promptly replanted 
and the young cotton is mostly up 
to a good stand. Hence we have 
about 20 per cent of April cotton 
and 80 per cent of May cotton. 
Now this old cotton is nearly all 
found right next to woodland, 
hedgerows, or other hibernation 
quarters of weevils. The weevils are now rapidly com- 
ing out of hibernation on to this old April-planted cot- 
ton and check-ups indicate that the emergence will be 
extremely heavy. 





DAVID R. COKER 


— * 


“Unless these weevils are poisoned and destroyed on 
the old cotton,’ Mr. Coker went on to say, “they will 
lay eggs in a_ very 
large proportion of the 
early squares, and these 
eggs will hatch off at about the time the young cotton 
is beginning to square. So, unless we have unusually 
favorable weather for natural control, the young cotton 
will not stand much of a chance and the old cotton 
will lose a larger proportion than usual of its bottom 
crop. On the other hand, since the average farmer 
our section can poison these early emerging, over-wil- 
tered weevils either by applications of calcium arsenate 
or of calcium arsenate and molasses mixture (which | 
prefer) and as these early applications need not be 
applied to any except the old cotton, the farmers have 
an unusual opportunity to promote weevil control at 4 
minimum cost. It would be very desirable if every 
acre of April cotton.in the Coastal Plains could be 
poisoned two or three times within the next two OF 
three weeks.” 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EARLY POISONING 





* * * 


“What do you regard as the fall outlook for premr 
ums on the longer staples of cotton?’ we next asked 
Mr. Coker. “There has been 
since last fall a complete re- 
versal in the situation of some 
lengths of staple cotton,’ he answered. “The trade 
then believed that there was a. tremendous overproduc- 
tion of cotton running about 1 3-32 inches to 1 3-16 
inches and that there would be no scarcity of any 
length from 1 inch to 1 3-16 inches. Premiums then 
on cottons running about 1% inches were the lowest I 
have known of in years, many farmers receiving m0 
over 1 cent a pound premium over corresponding grades 
of short cotton. The relative cheapness of 11-inch cot 
ton, however, has caused a very great increase in the 
demand for that length and right now high quality 
1%-inch cotton is about as scarce as any other staple 
length. 


BRIGHTER PROSPECTS 
FOR GOOD STAPLES 


In fact, all desirable upland cotton of 1 inch 
and longer is extremely scarce. Consequently we will 
enter the new season with no considerable carry-ovet 
of desirable cotton of these lengths. There should be 
therefore an excellent demand early next fall for the 
desirable cottons, 1 inch to 1 1-16 inches and longer, the 
production of which has increased so rapidly in North 
and South Carolina during the past three years.” 
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Does Our Nation Need a Rural Civilization? 


Or Shall Our Farmers Become Mere Retainers of Industry and C 


O US it seems a fitting time to appeal to our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress and inquire 
if they regard the rural civilization of America 

as worth saving. Too long we have heard the farmers of 
the nation referred to merely as its “food- producers.” 
The farmer has been too often thought of as providing 
the sustenance for those who mz ike the civilization of 
our time. The fact that the farmer has himself wrought 
out a civilization tremendously worth saving and. nur- 
turing—this fact is being ignored by the school and 
pulpit and press and drama of our generation; by all 
the agencies in fact, of our so-called culture of today. 

Very recently we ran across two utterances by great 
men to which we would invite the attention of those to 
whom the maintenance of a rural civilization has not 
seemed important. 


Henry W. Grady’s Tribute to the Country 
Home 


ered by Henry W. Grady, the famous Georgia 
orator, in 1889, a few months before his death. 
In the course of an address reviewing the issues then 
before the country, this eloquent Southerner paid this 
memorable tribute to the farm 
home as the true source of Amer- 


Wercd we present an extract from a speech deliv- 


ican greatness :— 

“A few Sundays ago I stood 
on a hill in Washington. My 
heart thrilled as I looked on 
the towering marble of my 
country’s Capitol, and a mist 
gathered in my eyes as, stand 
ing there, I thought of its tre- 
mendous significance and_ the 
powers there assembled, and the 
responsibilities there centered— 
its President, its Congress, its 
courts, its gathered treasure, its army, its navy, 
and its 60,000,000 citizens. It seemed to me the 
best and mightiest sight that the sun could find in 
its wheeling course—this majestic home of a 
Republic that has taught the world its best lessons 
of liberty—and I felt that if wisdom and justice 
and honor abided therein, the world would stand 
indebted to this temple on which my eyes rested, 
and in which the ark of my covenant was lodged 
for its final uplifting and regeneration. 





HENRY W. GRADY 





“A few days later I visited a country home. A 
modest, quiet house sheltered by great trees and set 
in a circle of field and meadow, gracious with the 
promise of harvest; barns and cribs well filled and 
the old smokehouse odorous with treasure; the 
fragrance of pink and hollyhock mingling with the 
aroma of garden and orc hard, and resonant with the 
hum of bees and poultry’s busy clucking; inside 
the house, thrift, comfort, and that cleanliness that 
is next to godliness—the restful nods. the open 
fireplace, the books and papers, and the old clock 
that had held its steadfast pace amid the frolic of 
weddings, that had welcomed in steady measure 
the newborn babes of the family, and kept com- 
pany with the watchers of the sick bed, and had 
ticked the solemn requiem of the dead; and _ thi 
well-worn Bible that, thumbed by fingers long since 
stilled and blurred with tears of eyes long since 
clos held the simple annals of the family, and 
the heart and conscience of the home. 


d 





“Outside stood the master, strong and wholesome 
and upright; wearing no man’s collar; with no 
mortgage on his roof, and no lien on his ripening 
harvest; pitching his crops in his own wisdom, and 
selling them in his own time in his chosen market 
master of his lands and master of himself. Nearby 
stood his aged father, happy in the heart and home 
of his son. And as they started to the house the old 
man’s hand rested on the young man’s shoulder, 
touching it with the knighthood of the Fifth Com- 
mandment, and laying there the unspeakable bless- 
ing of an honored and grateful father. As they 
drew near the door, the old mother appeared; the 
sunset falling on her face, softening its wrinkles 
and its tenderness, lighting up her patient eyes, and 
the rich music of her heart trembling on her lips, 
as in simple phrases she welcomed her husband and 
son to their home. Beyond was the good wife, 
true of touch and tender, happy amid her house- 
hold cares, clean of heart and conscience, the help- 
mate and the buckler of her husband. And _ the 
children, strong and sturdy, trooping down the lane 
with the lowing herd, or weary of simple sport, 
seeking, as truant birds do, the quiet of the old 
home nest. 


“And I saw the night descend on that home, fall- 
ing pentty as from the wings of the unseen dove. 
And the stars swarmed in the bending skies, the 
trees thrilled with the cricket’s cry, the restless 
bird called from the neighboring wood, and the 
father, a simple man of God, gathering the family 
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By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


about him, read from the Bible the old, old story 
of love and faith, and then went down in prayer, 
the baby hidden amid the folds of its mother’s 
dress, and closed the record of that simple day by 
calling down the benediction of God on the family 
and the home! 


“And as I gazed the memory of the great Capi- 
tol faded from my brain. Forgotten its treasures 
and its splendor. And as T said, ‘Surely here—here 
in the homes of the people is lodged the Ark of the 
Covenant of my country! Here is its majesty and 
its strength! Here the beginning of its power and 
the end of its responsibility!’ ” 


George W. Russell’s Appeal for a Rural 
Civilization 


HE other address to which we wish that all 
America might now listen was delivered more re- 


cently—in 1913, we believe. The author - it 


one of the most notable figures in modern literature 


~ 9 


xeorge W. Russell or “A. E.”—a_ poet, ella. 
and artist of international reputa- 
tion who at the same time has been 
one of the foremost figures in the 
development of agricultural codp- 
eration in Ireland. It was before 
the American commission studying 
the rural credits problem in Eu- 
rope, as we remember it, that Mr 
Russell made his now famous ad- 
CF es dress on “The Rural Community.’ 
GEORGE W RUSSELL [lis closing appeal for the devel- 


opment of a rural civilization 


one of the great needs of national life in any country 
deserves to be remembered both 
the policies of nations and by farmers themselves. 
Mr. Russell :— 


} 


“T believe it would be an excellent thing for 
humanity if its civilization could be based on rural 


industry mainly and not on urban industry 


‘More and more men and women in our modern 
civilization drift out of Nature, out of sweet air, 
health, strength, beauty, into the cities, where in 
the third generation there is a rickety population, 
mean in stature, vulgar or depraved in character. 

Those who go like it at first; but city life is 
like the roll spoken of by the prophet, which was 
sweet in the mouth but bitter in the belly. The 


first generation are intoxicated by the new life, but 
in the third generation the cord is cut which con- 
nected them with Nature, the Great Mother, and 
life shrivels up, sundered from the source of life. 


“Ts there any prophet, any statesman, any leader, 


who will—as Moses once led the Israelites out ot 


the Egyptian bondage—excite the human imagina- 


ta. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “DOWN ON THE FARM” 


AYBE this isn’t a real poem, but our 

folks will probably enjoy it as much as 

if it were. We printed it in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer several years ago, we believe, 
but Congressman Louis Ludlow put tt in_ the 
Congressional Record the other day, and tt 
seems worth passing on again:— 


Down on the farm, ’bout half-past four, 

I slip on my pants and sneak out of the door; 
Out of the yard I run like the dickens 

To milk ten cows and feed the chickens, 

Clean out the barn, curry Nancy and Jiggs, 
Separate the cream, and slop the pigs, 

Work two hours, then eat like a Turk, 

And, by heck, I’m ready for a full day’s work! 


Then I grease the wagon and put on the rack, 
Throw a jug of water in an old grain sack, 
Hitch up the horses, hustle down the lane 
Must get the hay in, for it looks like rain. 
Look over yonder! Sure as I’m born, 

Cattle on the rampage and cows in the corn! 
Start across the medder, run a mile or two, 
Heaving like I’m wind-broke, get wet clear through. 
Get back to the horses, then for recompense 
Nancy gets a-straddle of the barbed-wire fence, 
Joints all a-aching and muscles in a jerk, 

I'm fit as a fiddle for a full day’s work! 


Work all summer till winter is nigh, 

Then figure up the books and heave a big sigh. 

Worked all year, didn’t make a thing; 

Got less cash now than I had last spring, 

Now, some people tell us that there ain't no hell, 

But they never farmed, so how can they tell? 

When spring rolls *’round I take another chance, 

While the fringe grows longer on my old gray pants. 

Give my s’spenders a hitch, my belt another jerk, 

And, by heck, I’m ready for a full year’s work! 
—Author Unknown. 


DODO LODO OOOO 


by those who shape 


Said 


—Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
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tion and lead humanity back to Nature, to sunlight, 
starlight, earth-breath, sweet air, beauty, gaiety, 
and health? Is it impossible now to move human 
ity by great ideas, as Mahomet fired his dark hosts 
to forgetfulness of life; or as Peter the Hermit 
awakened Europe to a frenzy, so that it hurried 
its hot chivalry across a continent to the Holy 


Land? Is not the earth mother of us all? Are 
not our spirits clothed round with the substance of 
earth? Is it not from Nature we draw life? Do 


we not perish without sunlight and fresh air? Let 
us have no breath of air and in five minutes life is 
extinct. Yet in the cities there is a slow poisoning 
of life going on day by day. 


“Ts not the return of man to a natural life on the 
earth a great enough idea to inspire humanity? Is 
not the idea of a civilization amid the green trees 
und fields under the smokeless sky alluring ? 


“Yes, but men say there is ‘no intellectual life’ 
working on the land. No intellectual life when 
man is surrounded by mystery and miracle! When 
the mysterious forces which bring to birth and life 
are yet undiscovered; when the earth is teeminy 
with life, and the dumb brown lips of the ridges 
are breathing mystery! Is not the growth of a 
tree from a tiny cell hidden in the earth as provoc- 
ative of thought as the things men learn at the 
schools? Is not thought on these things more in- 
teresting than the sophistries of the newspapers? 
It is only in Nature, and by thought on the prob- 
lems of Nature, that our intellect grows to any 
real truth and draws near to the Mighty Mind 
which laid the foundations of the world, — 


“Our civilizations are a nightmare, a bad dream 
They have no longer the grandeur of Babylon or 
Nineveh. They grow meaner and meaner as they 
grow more urbanized What could be more de- 
pressing than the miles of poverty-stricken streets 
around the heart of our modern cities? The mem- 
ory lies on one ‘heavy as frost and « deep almost as 
life.’ It is terrible to think of the children playing 
on the pavements; the depletion of vitality, with 
artificial stimulus supplied from the flaring drink- 
shops. The spirit grows heavy as if death lay on 
it while it moves amid such things And outside 
these places the clouds are flying overhead snowy 
and spiritual as of old, the sun is shining, the winds 
are blowing, the fields are green, the forests are 
murmuring leaf to leaf, but the magic that God 
made is unknown to these poor folk. 


‘The creation of a rural civilization is the great- 
est need of our time. It may not come in our day, 
but we can lay the foundations of it, preparing the 
way for the true prophet when he will come.” 


These two great utterances deserve the attention 
every <lmerican statesman and leader. The nation, as 
Henry W. Grady pointed out, needs a potent rural civ 
lization as its surest safeguard of strength and happi- 
ness. ITumanity itself as Mr. Russell points out, needs 
vigorous rural civilization as the only antidote for the 
evils of excessive 
America now to decide is whether the development and 
support of such a rural civilization shall forever be a 
primary concern of national policy, or whether farmers 
shall continue to be regarded merely as 
ducers,” maintaining thereby a civilization whose art, 
drama, literature, educational policies, and general cul- 
ture are dominated solely by our towns and cilies. 


‘ —_ . > 
, HAT is so rare as a day in June?” asked 
Lowell in one of the most popular American 


urbanization. The stion for 
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food pro- 








linistry of Geauty 
A Night in June 


poems. But Lowell’s famous neighbor, Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, went further; he realized that the 
nights at this season of the year are just about 
glorious as the days. Listen to this paragraph of his 
and then look for its fulfillment tonight, or the first 
fair night that blesses our skies: 


“Night in this enchanting season is not night, but 
a miscellany of lights. The journeying twilight, 
the half-moon, the kindling Venus, the beaming 
Jove—Saturn and Mars something less bright, and, 
fainter still, ‘the common people of the sky,’ as 
Grashaw said; then, below, the meadows and 
thickets flashing with the fireflies, and all around 
the farms the steadier lamps of men compose the 
softest, warmest illumination.” 


AThought forthe Week 


DUCATION is that process of instruction and in- 
spiration by which a man is enabled to use his 
body, mind, heart, and will to the best advantage. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


hat Can We Learn From Ton-litter Contests? 


And Other Helpful Hints for Hustling Hog Farmers 


IGURES recently released by Dr. C. 
D. Lowe, extension animal husbandman 
of the United Department of 
Agriculture, indicate that 492 litters of pigs 
weighing a ton or more at six months of age 
were produced in hog 
raising contests in 30 
states during 1928. 


States 


Pennsylvania, with 65 
litters, led in state com- 
pletions. | Ohio 
second, with 48 litters; 
Indiana, third, with 41 
litters; and Tennessee, 
fourth, with 40 litters. 





Idaho had the record 
for the heaviest litter, 
with 14 pigs weighing 4,156 pounds at 180 
days of age. 


TAIT BUTLER 


Texas set a new mark on individual pig 
weight when the eight-pig litter belonging to 
A. T. Quicksall, of Coryell County, reached 
an average weight of 390 pounds in six 
months after farrowing. 

“The decrease in the number of ton-litters 
during 1928 as compared with the three years 


previous has been caused by graduation into 

‘pig crop contests’,” thinks Dr. Lowe. Eff- of all animals. The premises 

ciency in feeding, which brings pigs to mar- cleaned and carefully disinfected before mak- 
ket weight at an early age, has resulted in a SS _—-- ing a new start with clean hogs. 

many litters being sold before the end of the 


contest and is pointed out as another reason 
for the shortage in the final number of lit- 
ters reported. 

“The results of the 1928 contest,” Dr. Lowe 
says, “continue to prove that good breeding 
increases efficiency; that large litters of pigs, 
thrifty at weaning time, lower production 
costs; and that full feeding on proper rations 
tends toward greater profits through cheaper 
gains, lessened disease hazard, and opportun- 
ity to sell when the market is high.” 









TEAM WORK 


a % 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


: AN OLD STORY RETOLD: TEAM WORK BRINGS SUCCESS | to determine flavor and aroma. In no case 
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SUCCESS 


making more rapid and economical gains 
To determine if fish meal imparts 
flavor or odor to pork, samples of thy meat 
were cooked and judged by competent judges 
could any of the judges detect any fishy 
flavor or aroma. 

It was also found that fish meal fed with 
shelled corn, as in this test, produced a firm 
pork. No tendency to softness was observed, 
fish meal and tankage being apparently about 
equal in this respect. 

oh 


Crude Petroleum Is Best Dip for Hogs 


RUDE petroleum, preferably the un- 
+ processed natural oil, is the most satis- 

factory dip for ridding hogs of lice and 
the sarcoptic or common mange, says Marion 
Imes, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The domestic or follicular 
mange is less common but more serious when 
it does occur, and Doctor Imes says that al- 
though frequent dippings in crude petroleum 
check the progress of the disease, the only 
course advisable is to kill the animals that 
do not respond to treatment, and to fatten the 
remainder of the herd for market, disposing 


should be 


Dipping is the most effective method 
of eliminating lice and mange when they 
are present in a herd. A wide wallow made 
of concrete with shallow water for the hogs 
is a good preventive. Use clean water, says 
Doctor Imes, until the hogs are accustomed 
to the wallow. Then add petroleum for a 
day or two, and return to clean water. Hand 
applications, spraying, and hog oilers are less 
effective than dipping or medicated wallows, 
but may be necessary in winter when dipping 
is impracticable. Lime-sulphur dips are some- 





The summary given below furnishes some 
interesting Comparisons :— 


ER WORK BY STATES 











P : 5 
= Es a &.. me 
ze saz 28, 328 
Sea BSS ge 
Z, 488 285 Fae 
State 
Alabama ....... Seaiinte 11 9 10 2,908 
Arkansas ..... aah aes 25 9.1 11 2,899 
GEOTHIA cicccece Saatcane 15 11 15 3,605 
Idaho .. Sea ar 12 11 14 4,156 
Illinois . aver 29 11 12 2,980 
Indiana . ; ; 41 10.3 11 2,954 
iowa .. wereata we > 11 ae 12 2,738 
Kentucky .... ss 17 10.5 12 2,630 
Michigan ae 11 10.9 13 2,805 
Minnesota ; 30 11.6 14 3,280 
Mississippi 9 10.3 9 2,447 
Missouri . 10 9.6 10 2,46 
North Carolina ...... 15 10.5 14 3,165 
rw 48 10.4 10 2-760 
Pennsylvania . 65 10.5 14 3,356 
South Carolina .. ; 9 11.2 15 3,174 
Tennessee aren f 40 10.3 11 73,192 
Texas . 22 8.9 10 2,606 
Virginia ‘ 2 12,5 13 2,290 
Washington .. , 20 11.5 16 3,850 
Wisconsin ..... F 17 2,265 11 13 2,979 


tAt 5 months and 18 days. 


Texas reported on the basis of 150 days of age. 


The average size of Northern litters reporting was 
10.6 pigs on a total of 314 litters as contrasted with an 
average litter size of 10.3 pigs in the South on the 167 
litters reporting. For each 1,000 sows, the difference 
is 300 pigs. Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia are 
the only Southern States passing the Northern average 
ail the others reporting, aside from these three, show 
an average of 9.8 pigs per litter. 


Comparisons of Northern litters against Southern 
litters on the basis of average weight per litter shows 
the North with 2,319 pounds and the South with 2,354 
pounds. Per-pig averages were 218.7 pounds for the 
North and 228.5 pounds for the South. Seemingly our 
feeding methods are just as efficient as theirs. At least, 
we show a greater weight of live pork at a given age. 
To increase the efficiency of pork production in the 
South, we will have to get more pigs per sow. This 
can be done by selling sows that farrow small litters; 
by proper feeding of sows before breeding and during 
gestation; and finally, by careful management to insure 
raising the pigs that are farrowed. This last point 
makes sanitation necessary to prevent disease and curb 
infestation by internal and external parasites. Immuni- 
zation against cholera is always a wise idea, too, when 
it is considered that this disease is the cause of most of 


the mortality among hogs. H. L. ATKINS, JR. 


Fish Meal as Feed Given High Rank 
, Georgia Experiment Station has recently com- 


pleted a feeding test comparing fish meal and 

digester tankage as protein supplements to corn 
for fattening swine. In this test a “65 per cent” had- 
dock fish meal was compared with a “60 per cent” 
digester tankage. Both products were of the best ob- 
tainable commercial grades. 

According to F. R. Edwards, animal husbandman, 24 
pigs, averaging nearly 110 pounds each, were used in 
this work. They were divided in two uniform groups, 
the first fed on shelled corn, tankage, and mineral mix- 
ture, and the second on shelled corn, fish meal, and 
mineral mixture. Both groups were fed by self-feeder 
method, tree choice, and were cared for identically. 

After feeding the two lots for 57 days, it was found 
that the average gain per animal of the tankage fed 
pigs was 99.1 pounds and of the fish meal fed 123.3 
pounds. The cost of feed per 100 pounds gain with the 
tankage fed animals was $8.48 as compared with $7.49 
for those receiving fish meal. During the 57 days the 
average feed consumption per animal was 386.3 pounds 
shelled corn, 37.9 pounds tankage, and 0.67 pound min- 
eral mixture for the first group, and 417 pounds shelled 
corn, 37.4 pounds fish meal, and 0.58 pound mineral 
mixture tor the second group. 

The costs were figured by charging the shelled corn 
at 134 cents per pound, the tankage at $4.29 per 100 
pounds, the fish meal at $5.15 per 100 pounds, and the 
home-mixed mineral mixture at $1 per 100 pounds. 
The prices for tankage and fish meal are the actual 
delivered prices in ton lots in Central Georgia. The 
selling price of all the hogs was $9 per 100 pounds live 
weight. When we figure the theoretical feeding value 
of the tankage and the fish meal from these figures we 
find that the tankage had a value of $5.67 per 100 
pounds and the fish meal, $10.14. 

Some of this difference, Mr. Edwards thinks, may be 
attributed to the fact that fish meal contains certain 
vitamines and minerals in greater amounts or in a more 
easily assimilable form than tankage. However, he 
thinks that the main reason for the good results ob- 
tained from fish meal lies in the fact that it contained 
a larger percentage of protein and that this was more 
digestible than the protein in the tankage. Analyses of 
the two feeds used showed that the crude protein con- 
tent was 55.56 per cent for the tankage and 65 per cent 
for the fish meal. The fish meal seems to have had a 
stimulating effect on the appetites of the pigs for grain 
which resulted in their consuming more corn and thus 


what less effective than crude petroleum, and 
require somewhat more work, as the lime-sulphur solu- 
tion must be warmed for dipping. The petroleum is 
used at ordinary temperatures. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1085-F, Hog Lice and Mange: 
Methods of Control and Eradication, by Doctor Imes, 
has been revised and brought up to date, and is now 
available for free distribution to those interested. 
It includes descriptions of the organisms causing the 
trouble, gives the latest information as to treatments, 
and includes plans for the construction of economical 
and effective wallows and dipping vats. 


Editor’s Note.—Since Farmers’ Bulletins have been men- 
tioned we’re going to take this opportunity to again sug- 





gest to readers that they might well write the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for its complete list of availabl e 
bulletins. Then when you need information on sor ar - 


whether 








ticular problem you can find in just a few minutes : 
or not there is a valuable and complete discussion of the 
subject already prepared in some free Farmers’ Bulletin. 





A fi tandard farm faper fays- 


More About Contagious Abortion 


HAVE just finished reading a very interesting artl- 
I cle in the March issue of the Journal of the Amert- 

can Veterinary Association on “Undulant Fever ™ 
Man.” Judging from this article, I would sa) that 
there are probably several hundred farm folks in Iowa 
who have undulant fever at the present 
time who think that they have a slow cas¢ 
of typhoid or a mild case of tuberculosis. 
The fever comes and goes in a rather 1T- 
regular way and for several weeks or even 
months the patient may feel generally 
worthless but ultimate recovery is the rule. 





This new disease which the majority of the medical 
profession do not even yet recognize is of especial 
terest to Iowa farmers because infection in many Cast 
seems to trace to hogs which have been bothered with 
contagious abortion. Occasionally the infection come 
from drinking raw milk given by cows which have 
aborted; but as a rule it seems quite difficult to trans” 
mit this disease through milk. Men removing retailt 
afterbirth from cows are sometimes infected. Packins 
house employees are especially susceptible to the | 
ease. All of the experiments with monkeys and guinea 
pigs suggest that the swine form of contagious abor- 
tion is much more likely to cause a serious form 0! 
undulant fever than the bovine form. It would seem, 
therefore, that farmers who have the necessity ol 
cleaning up the expelled fetus from aborting sows 
should take especial pains to wash their hands care 
fully—H. A. Wallace in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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J. M. Jarvis: Thirty Years A Corn Breeder 


Something About the Man Who Gets the State ‘Certificate of Merit’’ For 1929 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The ‘Progressive Farmer 


HIRTY years ago J. M. Jarvis, of 
Forsyth County, N. C., got the in- 
spiration from Prof. W. F. Massey to 
grow better corn and more of it. He had 
faith in Prof. Mas- 
teachings and 
followed them. His 
idea was not only to 
grow two ears of 
corn where one grew 
before, but two stalks 
of corn where only 
one stalk grew be- 
fore. This would 
give four bushels of 
grain where one 
bushel had been grown before. 

When Mr. Jarvis began his corn-breed- 
ing work, most of the corn planted in the 
South produced tree-like stalks that bore 
one ear sometimes, often one nubbin. 
Corn that “goes to stalk” is indifferent 
about the grain it bears and must be 
spaced in wide rows and far apart in the 
drill if it is to do more than produce a 
nubbin. Corn planted 2 feet in the row 
with rows 5 feet apart, counting 100 ears 
to the bushel, will make 43.56 bushels to 
the acre if each of the 4,356 stalks pro- 
duces an average of one ear shelling one 
bushel to the hundred. This is the theo- 


sey’s 


Cc. L. NEWMAN 








& ae 


“NOW, HERE’S A TYPE OF STALK I 
LIKE” 


. M. Jarvis and four typical stalks of his 
Golden Prolific corn. The stalk to which he 
is pointing suggests the breeder’s ideal seed 
Stalk. It is neither small nor large, the ears 
are low, and on opposites sides of the stalk, 
and the leaves are broad, strong, and well 
developed. 


retical yield when cornstalks are each 
given 10 square feet of space. In actual 
Practice with the corn we have and the 
land we cultivate, such spacing does not 
average one-half the expected 43 bushels. 
Our corn goes too much to stalk and not 
enough to ears. Mr. Jarvis’s efforts have 
been directed towards breeding a corn that 
would produce more to the stalk with 
more stalks to the acre, whether the land 
be poor, medium, or fertile. His corn is 
made to order. Experiment station tests 
have repeatedly demonstrated its value as 
a high-yielding corn in nearly all the 
States east of the Mississippi, while at the 
West Tennessee Station it yielded better 
than any other yellow variety. 


Began With Four Acres of Old 
Pine Field 
S/XTY-ODD years ago Mr. Jarvis’s 


father-in-law was growing a yellow 
corn, the seed of which was supposed to 
ave come originally from Davidson 
County, N.C. Mr. Jarvis did not know 
éven the rudiments of corn breeding when 
Prof, Massey’s inspiration stirred in him 
the desire to grow more corn and better 
corn, Mr. Jarvis first planted four acres 
of an old pine field. After reading care- 
fully Prof, Massey’s instructions for field 
Selecting, he made enough selections and 
Saved enough seed from the four acres to 








N A quiet and unpretentious but strikingly well-kept little farm home on a 
rural route in Forsyth County, N. C., lives a good man now growing old. 
James Monroe Jarvis is his name. He is one whom Dean Swift would place 
among the benefactors of mankind, for he has made much corn grow where 


little grew before. 


For thirty years the improvement of his one variety of 


seed corn has been with him a master passion, and the corn he has bred is 

a monument kings might covet. All the virtue that this man bred into his seed 
. . @ . . 

corn in those long and patient years is his golden bequest to the present gener- 


ation. 


This week the Agricultural College of our state gave Mr. Jarvis its 1929 


“Certificate of Merit’ awarded for distinguished service 


progress. 


to agricultural 








plant his next year’s crop, which, how- 
ever, was only a few acres. 

Good seed was hard to find the first 
year and the second, and the selections 
were not made as close as they should 
have been. But a determined pupil had 
entered the school of experience, and this 
start made by Mr. Jarvis 30 years ago 
has been followed up year after year to 
the present time. 


Improving the Plant From Root to 
Tassel 


‘| SET out to produce a variety of corn 
that would give me the most grain 
from an acre,” said Mr. Jarvis. “To 
do this there must be as many ears on the 
stalk and as much grain on each ear as 
the seasons, land, and labor will allow. 
I have given a great deal of attention to 
the number of rows of grain there should 
be to the ear, but have come to the con- 
clusion that for my type of corn, 12 rows 
are best. Nearly all of my corn now 
runs from 10 to 14 rows, rarely 16, and 
some as low as 8 rows to the ear. Of 
course I plant seed only from 12-rowed 
ears. I want a stalk of medium size, 
medium height, and with large, strong, 
dark green leaves. I want the ears low 
on the stalk and with short shanks. There 
should be nothing abnormal or freaky 
about any part of a corn plant from root 
to tassel. On the health, strength, and 
reproductive powers of the stalk hangs 
all the success of my corn through future 
generations, hence the characters of the 
stalk receive first and greatest considera- 
tion. 

“Corn, like folks, has good and bad 
habits and good and bad racial characters. 
The worst habit my corn has. is its tend- 
ency to produce the two ears pointing the 
same way or on one side of the stalk. I 
am breeding this habit out. I want them 
to point opposite ways and help balance 
the stalk. Another bad habit was suck- 
ering, but I am working it free from this 
habit by not saving seed from stalks that 





JAMES MONROE JARVIS AND JARVIS 
MONROE HAUSER 
These two boys, grandfather and grandson, 
were caught playing this way on the grassy 
lawn, 


have suckers. It’s slow work, but I like 
it and find that it pays.” 

Mr. Jarvis does not care to hold rigidly 
to a fixed type of grain. Yield per acre 
is the mark he is shooting at. 


A Personally Made Variety 


REEDING corn is Mr. Jarvis’s hob- 
by, recreation, and vocation. He per- 
sonally selects all his seed. “The type of 
corn I want is fixed in my mind but I 
can’t show or tell anyone just what it is 
in all its details. At intervals I employ 


cratic and codperative and independent. 
He has two sons, two daughters—all 
grown—and five grand-children. Two 
cows, a herd of hogs, a big flock of Rhode 
Island Red hens, with fruit, vegetables, 
and Jarvis Golden meal from purebred, 
vitamine-filled, home-raised corn makes 
the problem of “Wherewithal shall we be 





fed?” no problem at all on the Jarvis 
farm. “Living at home” has been a habit 
through the three-score and ten years 


Mr. Jarvis has been ona farm. His corn- 
crib was well filled with corn and there 
was all the hay needed at the time of our 
visit in late July. 

His home grounds are landscaped with 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and grass in good 
proportion; and his home breathes the at- 
mosphere of plenty, peace, and content- 
ment—the well-earned reward of earnest 
and faithful labor long continued. 


Mr. Jarvis’ Fine Ideals 


N A letter written by Mr. Jarvis since 
we visited him on his farm he givés 
expression to some of the lofty ideals 
which guide him in his corn-breeding 
work—sentiments that are as worthy as 
they are rare. Here is what he says :— 
“T have ever refused to commercialize 
Jarvis's Golden Prolific corn, the variety 





“THE SIMPLE WELL-KEPT HOME OF THE ORIGINATOR OF JARVIS’S GOLDEN 
PROLIFIC CORN 


ear-to-the-row breeding plots to fix or in- 
tensify some character I want my corn 
to have or to get rid of some character 
I don’t want it to have. Color is one of 
the first guides. Some farmers who have 
been growing my corn for a time come 
back to me for seed for the purpose of 
renewing or restoring the color. Many 
of them let it run out or get mixed.” 

After the seed selections have been 
made, all but the seed stalks are cut, 
shocked, and used for feed. The seed 
corn is pulled when it becomes thoroughly 
dry. It is then sacked or barreled, dried, 
and shelled. After the most rigid field 
selection about half the corn saved for 
seed is discarded. All seed is tested for 
germination. In a recent test of 168 ears, 
all germinated 100 per cent strong, vital, 
alive. 


Just a Family Farm Well Managed 
R. JARVIS has a small farm, quite 


small, but well diversified. He is a 
great believer in crimson clover as a soil 
improvement crop and tries always to 
plant his corn on crimson clover land. 
Oats follow corn; and truck crops, such 
as tomatoes, Irish potatoes, okra, cucum- 
bers, squash, beans, and cabbage, share 
with corn the privilege of following crim- 
son clover plowed down. 

His farm is a family farm, the highest 
type of all farms,.and the most demo- 


I have spent half of the best years of 
my life in developing. I sell nothing but 
specially selected seed and prefer to sell 
that in small quantities to as many indt- 
vidual and as widely separated farmers 
as possible. My object has been and shall 
continue to be to give the world a better 
variety of yellow corn. 

“My chief object in living today is to 
improve my corn tf possible, and if I can- 
not improve it, to maintain the present 
high standard of the variety I originated 
and am proud of, and to help make my 
only grandson a better and more useful 
man than his grandsire has been.” 





| FARM LEADERS TO BROAD- | 
CAST ON GRANGE PROGRAM | 
| a cee es 


( RGANIZED farmers are on the air 
FY again. This time it is the Grange. 
You should tune in on the National 
Broadcasting Company’s program for the 
National Grange June 7, 10:00 to 11 :00 p. 
m. Eastern Standard Time. Speakers an- 
nounced for the program are as follows :— 

Louis J. Taber, National Grange Mas- 
ter presiding; Arthur Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Senator Arthur Capper; 
James C. Farmer, National Grange lec- 
turer; Ruth Hanna McCormick, Congress- 
woman from Illinois, and Congressman 
Marvin Jones of Texas. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


How Mr. Scott Built Up His Farm 


Twenty-five years ago last summer, Mr. R. 
W. Scott g a talk at the first meeting of 
the North C: Farmers’ State Con 
describing his 
land. It 
1 








vention 





methods for buildis 





y up poor 


seems to us that we cannot offer 


Progressive Farmer readers anything more 

interesting this week than Mr. Scott’s own 

story as published in our paper. 

Sih ENTY-FIVE years ago I left 
school to take charge of the farm 


where I was raised. I thought there was 
no place like it in all the world. My sis 
ters and brothers, knowing my love for 
he farm, and desiring that the old home 
should be kept together, willingly sold 
their interest in the farm to me. 

I only had enough money to pay for 
half an interest in this farm. It contain 
ed 600 acres—one-half in timber, and the 
other in run-down condition, having been 
Negro tenants. 
washed; galled places were in every field, 


worked by It was badly 


and were getting larger. Fields were full 
of stones and irregular in shape. A few 
such 
would have been worthless, because you 
could get nothing from it. 


more years of cultivation and it 


There was upon this farm at that time 
about 50 acres of land producing an aver- 
age of 10 bushels of wheat or 20 of corn. 
As near as I can recollect, the year I took 
charge of the farm the crop was 100 bush 
els of wheat, 75 of oats, 250 of corn, and 
a little’ hay. 
a few sheep, 10 head of cattle, 


The work stock consisted of 

hors 5, 
and some hogs. The year 1901 this same 
farm produced 800 bushels of wheat, 1,400 


Whipped 


With Fields Too 


Biggie summer when the boll weevils 
were eating up his tall and storm- 
tangled cotton and the soil was too rain- 
soaked to put a heavy three-row dusting 
machine in the fields, things certainly 
looked gloomy for Wade Drake, Master 
Farmer, in Anderson County, S. C. He 
knew that something had to be done. So 
to combat the weevils he could not get 
at on the inside of his fields, he fell upon 
from the 

He rigged up 
machine, 


a scheme for assailing them 
outside. And it worked. 
his ordinary threshing drove 
along the roads around his cotton fields, 
and blew the dust poison out over the 
cotton-covered landscape and the dust did 
the rest. 

The Drake threshing machine has a 
blower-stacker, and it was this that en- 
abled Mr. Drake to use it as a dusting 
machine. The calcium arsenate dust was 
poured into the fan chamber with a 
bucket. The fan tore it up and forced 
it out through the stacker pipe in a great 


dust cloud. Taking advantage of the 











bushels of oats, and 1,000 to 1,500 bushels 
of corn, besides nearly 25 tons of clover 
hay and some peavine hay. 

The farm is now carrying about 50 
head of cattle, 40 sheep, 30 hogs, 8 work 


R. W. SCOTT, MASTER FARMER 


horses, and a few colts every year to sup- 
ply work stock for the farm. 


I wish now to tell how this has been 
[I have done 


it is the best way to improve these lands. 


done, and I believe the way 


a nucleus to 
would find a few 


| took 50 acres of land as 
build on. | acres of 
good land in nearly every field. I began 
by sowing peas and clover, keeping stock 
to consume the food raised, and with a 
moderate use of fertilizers, | have gradu- 
ally increased the productiveness of the 
iarm. I have made it a rule to apply all 
manure direct from the stable to the 
ealléd spots in the field, rather than (as 
was the custom of many) to apply it to 
corn in the hill. By this application of 
manure I would at once stop these places 
from washing, and get them in condition 
to grow clover and peas. Having pursued 
this plan for this number of years, you 
can now hardly detect any of these spots. 
! extended this plan until I am now mak- 
ing my best crops on land that had gullies 
ten feet deep. I have made it a rule ev- 
ery year to get as many stumps and rocks 
off the land as to get the 
fields in better shape, to make them 
larger, to clean out all little thickets and 
briar patches, and to leave the field in bet- 
ter shape than when I began it. 


possible, 








I have now adopted this rotation. I 
do not say that it is the best, but it is 
what I am doing. For the first year, 
wheat; second year, corn (and subsoil, if 
possible) ; third year oats and clover sow- 
ed together in the spring; fourth, clover 
to be mowed for hay; fifth year, peas, 


A Master Farmer’s Own Story of How He Made His Poor Land Rich 


to be mowed or picked for seed, and sow- 
ed to wheat in the fall. 

I adopt this rotation because Sives 
good results and uniform work jor the 
team throughout the year. You I] 
I take off the land three grain crops 
raise two nitrogen-growing. crops. Thes 
two crops of clover and peas make 
splendid preparation for the grai: 
to follow. 


a 


“TODS 
crop 


My corn is cut in the fall, about Sep- 


tember, with a corn harvester, and set up 
in shocks where it remains until after | 
finish sowing wheat. I then shred this 
corn with a corn shredder. This leaves 
the land clear, so that I can at once start 


the plows in to break the land spring 
oats and clover. By breaking in the fall, 
this red land becomes thoroughly pulver- 
ized and in fine condition to receive the 
oats and clover. The advantage of break- 
ing in the fall is that I can get tl 
in early, about February. 


1e oats 


Some may say: “Why have a pea crop 


follow a clover crop; would you not 
make just as good a wheat crop after 
the clover?” The difficulty has always 
been that if I depended on a wheat crop 
after clover, I would take a big risk, and 
often lose a wheat crop on account of not 
being able to break the land soon enough 


on account of dry weather. I begin in 
spring when land is too wet to cultivate 
crops, to break the land that was in 


(Concluded on page 23 


Weevils With Threshing Machine 


Wet for Duster, Wade Drake Improvised a New Fighting Weapon 
By STEPHEN M. BYARS 


County Agent, Anderson County, S.C. 


wind-drift, he sent the poison cloud out 
over the field where it completely coated 
the cotton plants with a light covering of 
calcium arsenate. This method compares 
favorably with that of airplane dusting 
and was about the only thing that could 
be used under the conditions in Anderson 
County last summer. 


With this machine, from 40 to 50 acres 
can be dusted with one setting, thus elim- 
inating any necessity for going into the 
field with a machine. With atmospheric 
conditions right, a dust cloud is carried 
for half a mile, giving perfect covering 
in the back part of the fields and often 
crossing over and covering a neighbor's 
field. It is more economical with cal- 
cium arsenate than any of the larger dust- 
ing machines. It takes only two to three 
pounds of calcium arsenate to cover an 
acre with Drake's threshing machine. 





When asked about this method of long- 
distance dusting, Mr. Drake said :— 

“Well, the boll weevils were hitting my 
cotton hard and I had to do something. 
In some of my fields they were striking 
35 per cent of the squares. With my big 
cotton, and it tangled and lying across 
the rows, with wet soil and rains every 
few days. I saw no chance to get into 
the fields with a big horse-drawn duster. 
I had seen one of the commercial dusters 
and I got my idea from that. I knew that 
if it could blow a dust cloud across a 
field, my thresher would too. I tried it, 
and found that by manipulating the 
stacker pipe in a half circle I could cover 
a big area with one setting. At first I 
got the pipe too high and carried the dust 
too far, but with a little experience I got 
it down right. I can now dust from 50 


BLOWING A DUST CLOUD 


Wade Drake, Master Farmer, Anderson County, S. C., uses a tractor-driven 


machine to dust his cotton fields with boll wee 
proved 100 per cent effective last year. The 
machine and the other from out in the field 
clearly Mr. Drake’s method. 





to 100 acres in an hour. The main thing 
is to get the air just right. | find that 
about half-past five o’clock in the after- 
noon is the best time. There is practically 
no air stirring then and I can control the 
dust better. I watch the automobiles 
along the road and can tell f 
drift of the dust they raise when condi- 
tions are right, and also the direction ol! 
the drift and take advantage of 
my heavily infested fields I have 
the infestation down to nearly 








. Pas? 

No doubt there are hundreds of old 

threshers, shredder blowers, gin suctions, 
] 


etc., throughout the country that couk 
be rigged up as dusters for boll weevil 
control. Such machines would be eco- 
nomical in first cost, economical in oper- 
ation, economical in the use of poison, 
and they would be practical in actual use. 
The machine as used by Mr. Drake has 
been observed by dusting specialists from 
Clemson College, county agents, and many 
farmers. They pronounce it a success. 





OVER HIS COTTON FIELDS 


vil poison. His county agent says the 
two pictures, one made from the side 
looking sideways into the dust cl 
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‘ N ew! A KirstQuality ‘Lire 
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Z1VesS 
’ the 
e e e 
5 uit like a Sil vertown 
t up d 
er | 
this * } 
he Yet SO at low prices 
Start 
ring ; 
fall, 
ver- , “¢ h 3 
_ Just compare this tire ... that’s 
eak- 
J 
oats 
all we ask! You be the judge 
crop j f li d l } 
= Of tits quality and value : 
fter 4 
vays 
crop 
and 
not 
= F course you want to save money ... who 
%* doesn’t? And naturally you want the tire : 
veka that causes the least drain on your pocketbook. f 
‘ But while you’re saving money . . . why not 
get more for it, too? You can... now that 
Goodrich has produced the Cavalier! For here’s 
a first-line, first-quality tire ... a typical Good- 
rich Tire ...at no more than you’ve been paying 
for average quality! 
Just take a look at the Cavalier for a moment 
aa ... Put it side by side with any tire of similar 
‘hat price and you'll see for yourself it’s bigger. Larger 4 
ter in cross section . . . capable of more service. i 
ALLY ‘ . e 
the Compare the cross section with any other... 
- and you'll see that the tread is thicker. Common i 
tne i 
am: sense tells you that means longer wear. a 
= You get FREE mounting service when you buy your And if you could go through the factories, 
ot tires from the local Goodrich dealer. you’d find that the Cavalier is made of the 
1g.” finest rubber. You’d see that it is built up with 
Id extreme care. Made just like the famous Silver- 
“id towns that you know so well. tf 
ul 
al And of course . . . the Cavalier is cured by 
oo A Common Mistake the Goodrich water-cure process. 
er- nn . ‘ . 
aa An unfortunate similarity of trade Phat by itself makes the Cavalier a better 
ae. eines te cnsieine setae camlaalek tire, for it cures tread and side walls to equal 
has : wae : toughness all through. Makes the last fraction- 
. among tire buyers today. Motorists an-i ; i 
om : : : gee of-an-inch wear as slowly as the first... 4 
any seeking genuine Goodrich Tires are ; 
And when you add all these things up, they 


often led to accept another brand mean just this: 


through misunderstanding of trade The Cavalier will outwear most tires even 
names. .. . So be careful—ask for though it’s sold at sensationally low prices. 
Good-RICH—look for this name 
before you buy. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
™ Est. 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 


Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 





So play fair with yourself! 

Get the most for your money .. . make your | 
tire dollars count. 

Before you buy . . . see the Cavalier! Com- 
pare it... in size, in bulk, in the way it’s made! 
You might as well get all your money’s worth 
while you’re buying... 


California. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


Cavaliers are made in sizes for all cars and in 
















Soy, nog < two sizes for light trucks. See them at the ‘ 
G ee Goodrich dealers... right now! } 





The Cavalier is made in two sizes for trucks. Ask the 
Goodrich dealer for further details, 


(Goodrich Cavalier 
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e = a 
irginia Farm ews 

N INSTITUTE of 

will be held at the Viginia Polytech- 
nic Institute July 30-August 2 and will 
have for its group leaders men who have 

had wide experi- 

ence with country 
life problems. 








Rural Affairs 


The leader of the 
agricultural eco- 
nomics group, Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, 
is chief agricul- 
tural economist of 
the Institute of 
Washington. Dr. Carl C. 
dean of the graduate school and 

bureau of economic and 
North Carolina State Col- 
lead the rural living standards 





Economics in 
Taylor, 
director of the 
social research, 


lege, will 


group. Other speakers or group leaders 
are E. W. Lehmann, professor of farm 
mechanics, University of Illinois; C. O. 
Reed, department of agricultural engi- 
neering, Ohio State University; Miss Lita 
Zane, associate professor of home eco- 
yet University of Wisconsin; Clyde 

King, Wharton School of Finance and 
all University of Pennsylvania; 
W. J. Spillman, bureau of agricultural 


economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture; Eric Englund, in charge of 
agricultural finance, bureau of agricul- 
tural economics, ae States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Geo. W. Kable, di- 
rector National. Rural Electric Project, 
College Park, Maryland, and Carl S. 
Vrooman, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture under Woodrow Wilson, who will 
speak at one of the joint night meetings 
on the “Future of Agriculture.” 

Il 

State Farmers’ 

August 2.—The 
ers’ Institute, 
ing the 


Institute, July 30- 
Virginia State Farm- 
which has the honor of be- 
oldest state-wide educational 


farmers’ organization in Virginia, will 
hold its annual meeting at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, July 


30-August 2. The 
arranged that the 


program has been so 
sessions of the Institute 
of Rural Affairs will be held in the 
mornings, the sessions of the Farmers’ 
Institute in the afternoons, and a joint 
meeting in the evenings. 

Ill 


Homemakers’ Association and Agri- 
cultural Council, July 30.—The annual 
meeting of the Virginia Homemakers’ 
Association and the State Agricultural 
Advisory Council will be held at V. P 
Il, throughout the day Tuesday, July 30, 
immediately preceding the first joint 
meeting of the Institute of Rural Affair 





and the State Farmers’ Institute in 
the college assembly hall that even 
ing. y 
IV y 
A Bunch of Rapid-fire é 
Items. — A number of f 


prominent specialists have 
been secured for the ru 


ral electrification short 
course at Virginia Poly 
technic Institute, Jun 


12-14 Virginia’s out 
put of milk and milk 
products in 1928 shows a 
large increase over th 
previous years. ... Vir 
ginia potato growers, 
largely because of poor 
grading, lost nearly $400,- 
000 on the early 
crop last year, according 
to 7, Meek. director, 
State Division of M; kets. 
One of a larges 
shipments of purebred 
cattle to any county in 


potato 


Virginia came to Harri 
sonburg recently—52 bull 
calves and A heifers fo 
the Rockingham County 
calf clubs. 7 bank 11 
Harrisonburg wart 
the project : Cralts 
County wool growers 
have listed over 4.000 
sheep in their pool for 


selling the 1929 wool 
clip . On earlier and 


better pastures than 

usual, Virginia lambs 

made favorable progress 

in April. Shipments be- f 

gan earlier than usual — — 


and are expected to reach 
the peak the last of June, 


year the heaviest movement 


DAIRY HONOR ROLL FOR VIR- 
GINIA AND THE CAROLINAS | 
= 
y ELOW is the list of ten 


high COWS 


in Virginia and the Carolinas for 
March, 1929, these being the latest re- 
ports we have. The breeds are indicated 
by initials: “A” for Ayrshire, “G” for 





‘$a TOL 
sey, and “S” for 
stands for 


grade. 


Holstein, “J” for Jer- 
Shorthorn. “Reg.” 
and “Gr.” for 


Guernsey, 
registered 


VIRGINIA 


The ten highest for the month 
of March, 1929, according to official test- 
ings of the Virginia Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association are as follows :— 


COWS 


Pounds 


Breed Milk Fat 


Owner and 





1. A. Mistr & Sons, Gr.G. ....... 2,458 110.6 
2. Ben Middleton & Sons, Reg AL. 2,406 106.0 
3. Kone & Max Brugh, ( Gri. 1,704 90.3 
4. H. C. Rogers, Gr.H. 2,294 86.0 
5. Fred A. Spicer, Gr.J. 1,519 83.5 
6. McComb Bros., Gr.G. . peaks: ee 79.6 
7. Mirador Farm, Reg.H. 1,699 78.2 
8. Swan’s Point Farm, Reg.J..... Ae 75.0 
9. Va. School for D. and B., 
Reg.H. so ahaa k lehd-o aia 74.7 
10. T. Abe Craun, Ge. peeve ee cia: apo 74.1 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Following are the ten highest cows 


taken from all herd improvement associa- 


tions in North Carolina for March, 
1929 :— 
Pounds 
Owner and Breed Milk Fat 
1. Children’s Home, H. .......... 1,760 77.0 








2. A. O. McEachern, H. : 2,173 76.1 
3. Caswell Training School, H... 2,046 73.6 
4. J. W. Cummings, G. 1,696 73.3 
5. G. H. Forsyth, H. 1,011 72.8 
6. Invershiel Farm, G. ; 1,193 71.5 
7. A. O. McEachern, H. nd Sane ae 69.1 
6. J. Amatin, J. ..:. , 1,194 68.0 
9, Children’s Home, H. ..... . “a7 67.0 
10. Textile Dairy, Hi. ....-.: .. 1,947 66.2 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The following is a list of the ten high- 
compiled from the Clemson 
Agricultural College dairy honor roll 
for March, 1929. Every cow on ad- 
vanced registry test in 

South Carolina 
which, dur- 

ing her 


est cows 


ONE TRIP THROUGH DOES THE WORK OF TWO 


When a fellow can ride, and make one trip through do the work of two, 
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FIRE SLOWS DOWN TREE GROWTH 
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For 10 years two similar tracts of young longleaf pine have been studied—one protected 
from fire and the other burned yearly. The trees on the protected tract average eet in 
height; on the adjacent burned over land there are fewer trees and they average 7 feet in 
height. Burning killed many little trees and reduced the height growth of the others to 
about one-third that of the protected trees. Photo by courtesy of the American Forestry 


Association. 


test period, makes butterfat equiva- 
lent to 50 pounds for the month 
is listed on the Honor Roll. ‘These 
figures,” say the Clemson ‘authorities, 
“are estimates, not official production; 
but they give a method of comparing the 
production of all cows on test in the 
state.” 


Pounds 

Owner and Breed Milk Fat 

Pedigreed Seed Co., G. ........ 1,562 84.4 
2s es, OME, a heder ste es 1,333 80.8 
ee ee | ae ee ere 1,463 75.5 
4. Pedigreed Seed Co., G. 1,457 73.4 
oy Es: MMO EN, ardareo ac aitals aes 1,299 72.3 
6. J. B. Roddey, G. Aart Serre 1,680 71.7 
7. Pedigreed Seed Co., G. 1,671 70.1 
%. J. B. Guess, Ir., G. 1,621 63.7 
es Ry eee 1,256 63.7 
Pe Se Se 1,246 63.0 


“A NEW WEEVIL TO FIGHT | 


eee 
NE W in insect hiwen te w to most of us, at 
least) is the tobacco weevil. 
sect makes its home in tobacco pack- 
houses, warehouses, and the like. The to- 
bacco growers in Georgia, South Carolina, 
Eastern North Carolina, 
——— and Eastern Vir- 
ei ginia are find- 
ing that 


Ma 


This in- 












nearly so tired, and not have to spend so much cotton money for feed? 


why can’t he work twice as much corn, and not get 


this weevil is nial and _spread- 
ing. 

Just at this time of the year these wee- 
vils are hiding in places where tobacco 


has been stored and where scraps of 
weed have been left. They are gettin 
shape for the 1929 tobacco crop. There 
are two things we must do now if we are 
to escape losses :— 





Clean out all scrap tobacco and spray 
with lime sulphur or kerosene emulsion; 


2. Write the state extension ent 


gist for full directions for control 
tobacco weevil. 





TEN GRAIN BINDER. IFS” 


Ir 7 HE bit ia has ‘ail during the 
vear, especially the knotter and f 
it is a good idea to squirt some | 
over it a few days before it is to | 
The kerosene should be wiped off 
parts should be well oiled before t! 
chine is used. “Ten Binder Ifs” given be- 
low as worked out by the Nebraska Agri- 





cultural College will help a farmer adjust 
his machine and put his finger on the 


trouble 


it occurs during the 


season -— 


as soon as 
arvesting 


1. If the machine travels with a jerky mo- 
tion, the main drive drain is too 
may be dry. Try a little oil on 

y. If the slats rip off the canvas 
ite re not square. 


If ie knotter hook is rusty and 


‘e rough,. it will not work ny 
Polish it with fine emery per 

i, 4. If the binder attachment is 

not timed properly, it tain- 


ly will not work. § 
ers are timed in a 
five places 
5. If the knotter hook doe 
not turn far enough S 


the fingers on the twine, 2 
knot will be tied. k at 
the knotter pinior If it 1s 
worn, replace it with a ne™ 
one, 


6. If the twine slips 
through the _ cord ler, 
the twine will be 1 ‘ 
before the knot is 1 Ad 
just the cord hold r 
It should take 40 | 
pull the twine from 


7.1f the disk does not 
move far enough, not- 
ter hook grasps 
cord, hence a 
t and. 

&. If the needle is bent °F 
out of shape, there will be 
a loose end band ; 
dle 1s malleable ° 
may be hammeré . 
shape. 

9. If the twine is pulled 
from the hook the 
knot is tied, try re 
it may be dull 

10. If you wish to change 
the size of bund! 1 
with the bundle size: rin 
not the tension or res 
spring. 

Editor’s Note.—Thes¢ he 

- binder “ifs’ might we! ° 
clipped out and saved. for 
reference when somethin 


goes wrong. 








DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
is justhalf of it  » 
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sl: OW wonderful it is that in the ee viqus bowl of crisp Post Toastie 
. you enjoy so much, there’s more ie flavor! There’s energy— 
‘y mo- an abundance of it. And so easy to digest that its store of ready energy 
a is quickly released to the body. That’s why PostToasties is called 
the Wake-Up Food — for wide-awake bodies — for wideawake brains. 





y and Mellow, golden flakes of nature’s great energy-giving grata— pure 
r white hearts of corn, deliciously seasoned and toasted to delicate 
an crispness! Served crisp from the package with cool, fresh milk orm 


cream, here is just the energy-breakfast those growing youngsters 
need. And what an ideal addition to the morning meal when the 


a oe man of the family wants something delicious but wholesome, easy 
to digest and rich in energy! 

Remember —if you’re to get the Wake-Up Food you need—ask 

your grocer for Post Toasties. You'll know it by its red and yellow 


wax-wrapped package. 


OsT 
TOASTIES 


=: CThe Wa he- up 5 ood 
© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 
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““’ TIRES 


AVE time, money and temper by 
driving on good tires. Remem- 
ber, the tire is the foundation of 
your car or truck. Everything 
depends on it. 
What is the ancestry of the tires 
you buy? A tire is made of rub- 
ber and cotton—but what kind of 
rubber, and what kind of cotton? 
How are they processed and put 
together? What manufacturer 
places his trade mark there, say- 
ing: “This is our product, manu- 












~———-——  factured in good faith. It car- 
ries our name, and can be 


depended on.” 


You can depend on tires 

that carry the trade mark of 

a reliable manufacturer. The 

trade mark is the pedigree 

that stands for the right kind 
of ancestry. 

No need to take chances. 


Tires that are advertised in 


_ grote 
yy WOT? gyre” these columns must be good 
NN \>) got \- : 
i awe ol or you would not find them 
%. \yv od 
we 
one aire offered here. 
\ 
\ 
er. tae @ 
gore 








GOOD TIRES ARE ADVERTISED IN THIS PAPER 
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Woman’s work is never done—certainly not 
if she lives on a farm! From early till late 
she cooks, cleans, and mends. In her “spare 
time” she is expected to take care of the 
chickens and the garden. Rarely has she 
even a few precious moments of leisure. 
{|And if she sweeps and washes by main 
strength she is wearing herself out for 

three cents an hour! {For that slight 


cost, electricity will run a vacuum 


Woman’s work.. 





cleaner, a washing machine, or a refrigerator 
or fan. For a little more it will operate electric 
cooking and heating devices. {Save her time 
and strength with electric servants which 
bear the G-E monogram, your assurance 

of economy and good service. {If you are 
located on or near an electric power 

line, ask your power company for com- 

plete information concerning the pos- 


sible uses of electricity on your farm. 


Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm Program on 
WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO (Oakland). In addition, 
every Saturday evening at 9 P.M. Eastern Daylight-saving Time 
the “‘General Electric Hour” is broadcast over a nation-wide chain, 








The G-E refrigerator is entirely 
automatic and makes it safe 


to be hungry 





You set the throttle and this Super- 
Automatic Hotpoint iron maintains 
any desired temperature 


GENERAL 





ELECTRIC 

















The Hotpoint electric water heater 
and electric range provide 


comfort and convenience 





Delicious and appetizing dishes 
are made on a Hotpoint 


waffle iron 






a oe 





C.G.ROHRER, Sibley, Illinois, 
Manager of BurrOaks Farms, writes: 
**I have used Goodyear tires for fifteen 
years. They are the best for heavy 
duty, driving through rough pastures, 
stubble fields, and in all kinds of 
weather. For last five years I have 
insisted on Goodyears as original 
equipment and for allreplacements. I 
purchased Double Eagle Goodyears 
for the business car used practically 
every day of the yearinsuperintending 
13,674 acres of Illinois farm land.”’ 


‘ we % 





HUSKY TIRE 


—combining OUTSTANDING quality and Low price, 
and backed by the greatest name in rubber! 


Pathfinder tires are now well and favorably known 
to a great army of American motorists. 


Millions of Pathfinders have been built by Good- 
year, and they have served satisfactorily and well. 


Now Goodyear offers a mew Pathfinder tire—a 
vastly improved Pathfinder—embodying all the ex- 
perience gained in making the earlier Pathfinders. 


It is literally a great step ahead in tire-making, 
because it successfully combines outstanding qual- 
ity at surprisingly /ow cost. 
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PATHFINDER 


You will notice first what a big husky tire this new 
Pathfinder is—big and handsome and rugged. 


Its wide and heavy tread is designed for slow and 
even wear, and it delivers exceptional traction. 


Beneath that stout tread is a tough and sinewy 
carcass made of genuine Supertwist cord, with its 
matchless vitality and resistance to fatigue. 


Big, strong, good-looking, dependable—Aigh in 
value and Jow in price—this new Pathfinder is a 
genuine Goodyear product through and through! 
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Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. , 
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June 8, 1929 


Summer Camps and Tourist Camps 


pe great army of tourists and vaca- 


place to place all over the United States. 


the surroundings of the pump (an open 


lets—The camping rooms should be 


there are porches, these should be screen- 
ed also. If there is no running water 


much the better; but whatever the type, 


A fille Sermon 
On Good Pfealth 


By fF. M. Reeisrir, M.D 


tionists will soon be moving from 


The tide of travel ebbs and flows, but 
the stream never 
stops. 

Pure and Safe 
Drinking Water.— 
If you own a tourist 
or summer camp, 
you should do your 


a 


spring cleaning at 
once if you have 
not already attended 
to it. Have the wa- 
ter examined; have 





DR. REGISTER 


well should not be tolerated in a tourist 
camp) so arranged that surface water 
‘annot get into the drinking water, and 
o arranged that water drawn ffom the 
pump cannot flow back into the drinking 
water. 


Adequate Screens and Decent Toi- | 


well screened at doors and windows; if 


for toilet purposes, then the toilets must 
be the pit type, thoroughly screened and 
fly-proof; one for women and one for 
men. If there is running water, so 


the toilets must be kept clean. Nothing 
is more disgusting than a dirty toilet. I 
would advise every tourist to first ex- 
amine the toilet at a tourist camp, and if 

is found dirty and disgusting, to move 
cA and not patronize a place of that kind. 


Keep the Children Away From Un- 
sanitary Camps.—I would advise par- 
ents who send their boys or girls off to 
summer camp to go along with them be- 
fore entering them. If the camp is not 
clean and up-to-date in sanitation in every 
way, they should keep their children 


away. 


Tourist camps and summer camps 

should be under the inspection of the 
state board of health and are in some 
states; but even then, camps can get very 
insanitary between inspections unless the 
proprietor is very vigilant and is also 100 
per cent efficient in the sanitation of his 
camp. 
Milk and Food Inspection Needed.— 
There is another phase of the camping 
problem. That is the food obtained, es- 
pecially milk. The camper should be 
civen some assurance of the quality of 
che milk that he buys. 





Here is a good point for those selling 
milk; have somewhere in a conspicu- 
ous place a placard or notice or poster 


of some kind indicating the grade of 
milk that is sold, signed by some one in 
authority to do this. If there is no 





health department to supervise the qual- 
ity of the milk and meat sold, then sev- 
eral producers might go in together and 
employ a veterinary surgeon to examine 


meat and milk and pass on their quality. 


People who buy food away from 
home on camping trips, should know and | 
have a right to know the quality of th: 
food they purchase. The people who are 
living on this class of trade should capi- 
talize this fact and thus make a good 


business better. 


Here’s where the seller and buyer 
should get together for their mutual 


hene fit. 


Of course, I know this co6peration is 
Carried on in, many places. But I know 





! 


jalso that it is not practiced in thousands 


of other places, and that we need a genu- 
; ‘ : pr 
ine house-cleaning in many tourist. and 
summer camps. 
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Every major feature contributes 
to its unusually long life 
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ARMERS who are buying the New 

Oakland All-American Six are buying 
more than beauty ... more than com- 
fort ... more than balanced perform- 
ance... safety ...and unfailing 
reliability. 
They are buying ... in addition to all these... 
that most important and desirable character- 
istic ... long life . . . insured in the Oakland 
All-American Six by the outstanding quality 
of every major feature of All-American design. 


Long life results from Oakland’s big L-head 
engine... with its exclusive patented rubber 
cushion mountings to protect the engine from 
road shocks . . . with its Harmonic Balancer 
which does away with destructive vibration in 
the crankshaft ... with the G-M-R cylinder 
head which practically eliminates spark- 
knock . . . with its crankcase ventilation 
which prevents dilution of oil by water vapor. 
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The 2-Door Sedan + Body by Fisher 


"1145 


AND UP 







~ 


There is durability ... staunchness... 
superior coachwork ... in every detail 
of its bodies by Fisher . ..so sturdily 
built of highest quality hardwood and 
heavy gauge steel ... so weather-tight 
and free from the annoyance of squeaks 
and rattles. 


Check the New Oakland All-American Six... 
as you would a blooded animal . . . point by 
point. Find out about its many other equally 
significant features. They all contribute to its 
unusually long life. 

r 7 y 


Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, f. 0. b. Pontiac, Mich.. 
plus delivery charges. Spring covers and Lovejoy shock absorbers 
included in list prices. Bumpers and rear fender guards extra. 


r ’ yr 

Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when com- 
paring automobile values . . . Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices 
include only reasonable charges for handling and for financing 
when the Time Payment Plan is used. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





If you prefer a car costing in the neighborhood of $745, be sure to see and drive the New 
Pontiac Big Six. Learn why Pontiac’s many important big car qualities at low cost are 
increasingly popular among its thousands of owners on the farm. 


The New OAKLAN D 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 





BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
quickly relieved. Safe,sure. 
Prevent shoe pressure. 

Atall drug,shoeand deft. stores, 35¢ 


2 Scholl's 








glad to have 








The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 


you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 


can be had from most any breeder. 
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By becoming our representa- 
tive in your community you 
ean get a beautiful Georgia 
Marble Memorial Free. Also 
you can greatly increase 
your income with our 
profit sharing plan. Write 
for particulars today. 


COMMONWEALTH 
MARBLE CO., 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 

writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 

factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on © P 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
ard their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
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| ‘THE ‘HOUSEWIFE’ S CALENDAR | | 


-ONI D. AY . . Jone 10. ily sited gran ne Ss 
or awnings will transform that hot, 
glary porch into a spot of cool delight. 
Of course it’s already screened. 
Tuesday, June 11. 
—We read the other 
day of a most novel 
system of saving. 
Every time this par- 
ticular family want- 
ed to buy a piece of 
household equipment 
they put an amount 
equal to the purchase 
price in the savings 
bank. Thus if they 
needed a new linoleum rug for the kitchen 
which would cost $10, they saved $20 be- 
fore buying it, spent half on the rug and 
put the other half in the bank. By this 
method the more they spent, the more they 
saved. It seems worth copying. 





MRS. W.N. HUTT 


Wednseday, June 12.—Interfering may 
be a bad fault in a horse but at least he 
doesn’t interfere with anyone but himself. 

Thursday, June 13.—Spring tonic? 
There’s none better than plenty of green 
vegetables and fruits from the garden, 
coupled with fresh air and sunshine. 

Friday, June 14.—Did ‘you ever try 
poaching eggs in tomato sauce? Pour 
about half a can of undiluted tomato soup 
rw half a cup of stewed and strained to- 
matoes into a shallow pan in which you 
have melted a teaspoonful of butter. When 
hot, slip two eggs into the mixture, cook 
until the whites are set, and serve on toast 
with the tomato sauce poured over the 
whole and a bit of hard cheese grated on 
top. 

Saturday, June 15.—Primrose yellow 
made popular by the little English Prin- 
cess Elizabeth is a favorite color for wee 
girls’ clothes. What could be more charm- 
ing for the small miss, 
royal or not, 


whether she be 
than a crisp organdy or 
dainty voile in this sunshiny shade? 

Sunday, June 16.—If God gave you 
gaiety and cheerfulness of spirits, lift up 
the careworn, writes F. W. Farrar. 


| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT | 


8 ame == = = 
Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
ALL like to dream dreams and 
build air castles, so here is a nice 
opportunity to put your dreams down on 
paper. Our farm wives’ subject for 
June is: “Suppose I Had the Money for 
the Kitchen Floor I Wished: What 
Would It Be-—Hardwood, Soft Wood, 
Cement, Tile, Painted, Oiled, Stain Var- 
nished, Waxed, or Covered With Lino- 
leum?” For the best letter we will give 
a prize of $5 in cash. Be sure to address 
your letter to the Contest Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
and to write your name and address 
clearly, 


c > ania 
GOOD CANNING EQUIPMENT | 
INSURES GOOD RESULTS _ | 
ME 2S, HINES ~ ha is splendid “results 
with her canning. She not only 
puts up all the fruits and vegetables that 
her family can eat through the winter 
but cans meat and chicken for home use 
and for sale. 

“Nobody would try to cook a meal 
without a stove, but lots of folks try to 
can without a canner,” she said. “If 
anyone is going to can only fruits and 
a few of the acid vegetables such as 
tomatoes, a hot water bath outfit will do 
very well. But for a very little more 
money she can buy a steam pressure can- 





‘I made my first water 


ner that will enable her 
to can every kind of 
vegetable, meat, and fish 
with the assurance that 
these products will be as 
wheeerone 7 and palatable 
as when they were fresh. 
bath outfit at home out 
of a big clothes boiler. 
Almost any tightly cov- 
that is 


ered vessel 





o, 


i 


large enough to hold five or more jars, 
deep enough to allow the jars to be 
covered with boiling water to a depth of 
at least an inch, and that can be fitted 
with a rack or false bottom to insure 
a free circulation of water under the 
jars will do. However, an outfit can be 
bought ready to use and I would rather 
have one of those than the homemade 
kind because it would hold more jars 
and would probably have a tray in which 
they could be lowered into and raised 
from the water.” 

“Do you use a water bath outfit now?” 
I asked her. 


“No. I have a steam pressure canner 

















WITH AN OIL STOVE, 

" STEAM PRESSURE 

CANNER, AND OTHER 

MODERN UTENSILS 

CANNING BECOMES A 
PLEASANT TASK 
Photo by U. S. D, A. 
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and wouldn’t think of using anything 
else. There are a number of reliable 
makes on the market and the prices are 
by no means exorbitant. The 17-quart 
size is about right for the average fam- 
ily. This will hold five or six jars at 
one time and is not too large for other 
cooking.” 

“What other equipment do you think 
is needed for successful canning?” was 
my next question, 

“Well, I’ve found that the most satis- 
factory type of jar is the one that has a 
wide mouth, straight sides, and a glass 
cover clamped on with a metal device. 
When I can in tin I use the sanitary type 











SPREADING AN ATMOSPHERE OF "RESTFULNESS ‘AND YET OF ENCHANTMENT 


Everybody loves white for a country home and everyone loves 


straight roof lines. 
County, Georgia. 


This live oak shelters the country home of Byron Parker, 


broad porches and 


of Telfair 








of can and a sealer. Of course, I use 
only the best quality, new jar rings. A 
big covered kettle for blanching and pre- 
cooking, a wire basket, several sharp 
knives of stainless steel, two measuring 
cups, some wooden spoons, and a bis 
steel fork are all needed. None of these 
things are expensive and will last for 
years if given the proper care.” 

Editor’s Note.—If you do not know where 
to buy any of the articles mentioned, 
to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progre ve 
Farmer and Farm Woman, and we shall be 
glad to send you a list of makers of reli 
able canning equipment. Kindly send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope’ with 
your request. 








| VINEGAR-MAKING TIME WILL | 
SOON BE HERE | 


| 
| | 


L - 

EACHES, grapes, ‘oul éither fruits 

can be made into vinegar of good 
quality for home use. Oftentimes enough 
fruit to make the year’s vinegar supply 
goes to waste in the orchard. The fol- 
lowing are a few general directions for 
making vinegar :— 





Pressing the Fruit.—Make a mash of fruit 
like peaches or grapes. Extract the juice of 
apples by grinding or crushing (let stand two 
days to settle and draw off). 

Testing for Sugar.—If the juice contains 
enough sugar to make good vinegar it will 
test 10 to 15 with a sugar hydrometer (Brix 
or balling). 

Adding Yeast to Start Fermentation.—To 1 
bushel of ,fruit mash (4-gallon stone « k) 
or to 5 gallons grape juice add 1 cake yeast 
first mixed with some of the juice and then 
well mixed with the whole. Stir daily and 
keep covered. In three or four days when 
the yeast fermentation is complete, 
juice from mash. 





separate 


Adding Vinegar to Start Fermentation.—Add 
vinegar in the proportion of 1 part to 4 parts 
of juice. Some mother is equally good. When 
fermentation ceases and vinegar has reached 
desired acidity, strain through cotton flannel 
Pack in sterile bottles, cap, and process be- 
low boiling (140 degrees) for 15 minutes. The 
strength of vinegar may be determined rough- 
ly by tasting or accurately by using a vine- 
gar tester. It should contain 4 per cent acetic 
acid, 


For further information on making 
vinegar, write us a card and we shall be 
glad to have a United States Department 
of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1424, Making Vinegar, sent to you. 





_ CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT | 


‘Tene wail Twenties 

AST month we gave the boys an op- 

portunity to tell the girls what they 
expected of them so this month we are 
going to give the girls a chance to let the 
boys know what they think about them 
along certain lines. The contest subject 
for June is: “What Does a Girl Admire 
and What Criticize in a Young Man 
When He First Comes to Call?” This 
subject is an old, old question with every 
girl and we hope each of our girls will 
write us a letter. For the best letter we 
will give a cash prize of $3 and for the 
second best a cash prize of $2. Address 
your letter to the Contest Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
and be sure to write your name and ad- 
dress clearly. 


Satterns and fashions 


8 arate of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 





terns ordered at one time, 30 cents, 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Se ond 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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_ CONTEST WINNERS - 
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HE farm wives’ experience letters re- 

ceived on the subject: “How I Im- 
proved My Home and Wardrobe by the 
Aid of Dyes. What Type of Dye Do I 
Find Easiest or Best?” were very inter- 
esting and practical. They prove without 
a doubt that our women are as clever 
with the dye pot as they are with canning 
and their thousands of other occupations. 
To Mrs. Yerger Patton, Rockbridge 
County, Virginia, the judges awarded the 
prize of $5 in cash. 

The Prize Letter 

HAVE used dyes for years to improve 

my home and wardrobe and have found 
that as far as color is concerned they all 
give equally good results, but the ones in 
powder form go farther and are easier to 
dissolve. I tie the dye in a rag, put it in 
a soap shaker, and whisk it through the 
hot water. 

I have also used strong tea, coffee, and 
infusion of walnut chips for dye. 

Silk and wool are richer looking when 
dyed with special silk and wool dye. I 
once dyed some cotton and wool mixed 
goods with wool dye, and got a mottled 
effect that was beautiful for quilt pieces 
and rag rugs. Silk things trimmed with 
cotton lace, when dyed with silk dye, come 
out with the lace still white. 

In the wash house I keep some dyes 
dissolved in 


glass jars. When washing 
hose and light summer things, I put a lit- 
tle dye in the rinse water to keep the 
colors fresh. My chief use for dyes, 
though, is to make hand-me-downs popu- 
lar in the family and to change last sum- 
mer's old clothes. Last year’s faded Sun- 
day clothes can be recolored for play suits 
for the smaller children. In the case of 
nice dresses, I take 


911 +9 b cfr 
Ii trimming off, 


bleach out the old color, re-dye, and then 
put on fresh trimming or a different style 
collar. For silk I buy a bleach, but for 
cotton I sometimes use a tiny bit of lye 
in a lot of water. I have a linen dress 
that has been four different colors and a 
voile dress that has been three. Silks and 
woolens usually shrink in a hot dye bath, 
so I do not dye them colors that have 
to be boiled unless they are to be cut 
down for smaller people. 


Dyes are a help in the house too. I have 
made curtains from flour sacks, cheese- 
cloth, and unbleached muslin, dyed, and 
porch or sofa pillows from salt sacks, 
fertilizer bags, and the backs of old khaki | 
shirts. 


When. I first began dyeing, I had lots 
of failures but I have learned that three 
precautions make for success. The first 
is to use a big, deep kettle and an abun- 





dance of dye water. Next, go exactly by 
the directions, and third do not expect 
much from blue. It is the most difficult 
color while rose, pink, and shades of or- 
ange and yellow are the easiest, especially 
on cotton goods. 
MRS. YERGER PATTON. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Names and counties are given:— 
South Carolina 
Mrs. L. O. Yarbrougn, tiorence; Mrs. J. M. 
Alton, Greenville; Miss M. L. Alexander, 
Florence; Mrs. J. L. Houck, Orangeburg; 
Mrs. Thomas H. Wilson, Chesterfield; Mrs. 
H. C. Robbins, York; Mrs. P. B. Banks, New 
berry; Mrs. A. C. Green, Marlboro; Mrs. E. 
L. Murray, Dorchester. 


North Carolina 





Mrs. F. V. Harris, Rutherford; Mrs. N. J. ; 


Fite, Cleveland; Mrs. L. G. Cheek, Durham; 
Mrs. Clifton N. Dixon, Pitt; Mrs. Lizzie Free 
man, Richmond; Mrs. N. F. Christian, Surry; 
Mrs. F. G. Holman, Wilkes; Mrs. Thad Ga 
1 1, Catawba; Mrs. P. M. Baily, Guilford; 
F. Cain, Cumberland; Mrs. N. B. 
Mrs. Bullard Jackson, Cum- 














Pattern Department 











With hot weather coming you will welc« 


2%04—A sheer frock for warm days, This 
is youthful and charming and very 
simple to make. The lower part of the 
skirt and trimmings are made of a 
contrasting color and add to the at- 
tractiveness of the dress. The circu- 
lar skirt gives it a soft line in front. 
This frock is made of printed voile 
with a yellow background and soft 
xreen and blue flowers. The trim- 
mings are of solid yellow. This pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material with 1 yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

3446—Little sister will love this sleeveless 
dress with panties to match. It may 
be made of some of the many cotton 
materials for play or of pongee or 
silk for dress-up wear. The dress 

] here is of printed crepe de 

with white background and 

tiny blue flowers. The bindings are 
of solid blue. This pattern comes in 
sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 

—-—_-—____ 




















me these cool looking dresses, 
2% yards of 32-inch material. 
2813—All outdoor activities of summer days 
can be taken care of by this lovely 
cotton ensemble with its sleeveless 
dress of pink pique and its gay jack- 
et of the same material with green 
dots. To avoid the usual sameness 
add three little bows of green gros- 
grain ribbon and a felt or suede belt, 
the green matching the dots in the 
jacket. It is a dress that might be 
worn on the tennis court or for shop- 
ping any morning. This pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 40-inch material 
for dress and jacket facing and 2% 
yards of 40-inch material for jacket. 
700—Patches of applique motif are smart 
applied to porch pillows, chair cov- 
ers, luncheon cloths, or on the small 
miss’ frocks. The applique motif 
pattern includes one transfer and 
one reverse of each motif, 20 in all. 
Blue or yellow. 





Seen 

























TheMAN &3 
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makeGOOD 


Shiftless, down-at-the-heels, lazy,— 
Old Straw-Tick never held a job in 
his life. He just got by. 


You could hire him cheap, but would 
you? He’d waste time, make costly 
mistakes and cost you more than a 
man whose wages were bigger. 


Some dairymen who wouldn’t hire 
Straw-Tick on a bet, make a more 
expensive mistake when buying feed. 
They buy solely on price—and forget 
that they make money only to the 
extent that their feed produces milk, 
keeps cows healthy and makes veter- 
inary bills unnecessary. 


There are Straw-Ticks in dairy feed 
as well as in men. You can’t call a 
dairy feed a bargain because the price 
tag says it’s cheap—you've got to wait 
till you feed it, and let your milk pro- 
duction and your herd health tell you. 


For sixteen years Larro has been mak- 
ing records, producing milk eco- 
nomically and keeping cows healthy. 
It is called the safe ration, not merely 
because it was the first feed to be 
passed over electro magnets to 
remove dangerous iron and _ steel 
particles, but also because it is safe 
in the kind and quality of ingredients, 
and in having the safe amount of 
protein for all conditions. 


When you buy Larro you get the same 
feed time after time—not merely the 
same name with ingredients or 
analyses shifted to suit a price or 
selling condition. 


When you think of the feeds that 
haven’t made good over these sixteen 
years, and have shifted and shifted to 
catch public favor—you'll understand 
why experienced dairymen take no 
chances, but use Larro—the feed that 
does not vary—and makes the biggest 
possible profit from dairying. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 
DETROIT - MICHIGAN 


AL? SO 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS + HOGS * POULTRY 
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Banners of Sco 


By JOHN CASE ¢ 
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HOW THE STORY BEGAN 


FIARIBE Guide Arthur Frost took his tribe 
[ »f 20 I » Scouts for a trip to the city 








as guests of one of the Boy Scout troops. 
En route the tribe stopped for breakfast and 
made the acquaintance of “Golddust Donny,” 
a gray-haired tramp who had for years been 





in search of a boyhood friend. 

The boys enjoyed their day with Scoutmas- 
ter Bill Graham’s troop. Warm friendships 
were formed between city and country lads, 
but between Rodney Spencer, the Lone Scout 
Tribe Chief, and Terence Sullivan, Senior Pa- 
trol Leader of the troop, a mutual antipathy 
developed. Plans for future visits between 
troop and tribe were made before the Pleas- 
ant Valley boys left the city. 

A few days later Jack Barry and Marvin 
Browning were talking in the Browning store 
at Milford, Pleasant Valley, when Rodney’s 
name was mentioned in connection with a 
legendary mine on the Spencer farm. As 
Tack left the store an unprepossessing stran- 
ger asked where a job might be found and 
Jack referred him to the Spencer farm as the 
most likely place. 

Jack and Rodney rescued Mr. Burnett and 
his daughter Helen after their car had over- 
turned, rendered first aid, and took them to 
the doctor. They learned that the Burnetts 
had bought a farm in the Valley and would 
soon be their neighbors. 





refused to accept a reward for 
their services. Mr. Spencer, however, as a 
reward for their being prepared, gave Jack 
and Rod a two weeks’ vacation at Oaklawn, 
the Spencer home. Among the new hired 
hands there Jack recognized the stranger 
whom he had directed there to look for work. 
During their vacation Rod and Jack searched 


in vain for the mine, using as a guide a torn 


The boys 


map that had come down from generation to 
generation in the Spencer family. 
CHAPTER VI 

Lone Scouts Tread New Trails 

AYS had sped on swift wings. Two 

weeks had passed since the last 
Scout meeting and Rod and Jack, bronzed 
even more deeply by sun and wind, each 
hard as steel by con- 
stant climbing and 
walking, welcomed 
the coming change 
Their quest had been 
as fruitless as on 
that first day but 
still Rodney Spencer 
with dogged persist- 
ence would not give 
up. “I’m going to 
find that mine,” he 
assured Jack as in 
the chill of an early 
morning they waited for guide Frost and 
the gathering of the clan, “if I have to 
wait until I’m gray and old. I'll never 
give up trying.” 





JOHN CASB 


“Boy,” answered Jack, “you are wel- 
come to my share. I’ve got stone bruises 
and sore spots enough to last me a life- 
time. Here's hoping that Sliver Stewart 
has a soft mattress and a big pillow for 
me. I need my rest.” 

The welcome blast of Old Sal, a cas- 
cade of happy boys piling out to greet 
their pals, a swift embarking, and again 
the Lone Scouts were away adventuring 
on new trails. There was to be a full 
week in the city this time before they 
came home and each boy was to be strict- 
ly “on his own.” Lieutenant Frost knew 
that he was making no mistake in entrust- 
ing these sons of his friends and patrons 
to #ranger city lads. Those boys, too, 
were Scouts—Scouts bound by the Scout 
Oath and the Scout Law. Each boy was 
to be entertained as his host thought best, 
to be truly guest of each Troop Scout and 
his parents. Shyly and happily Stub Hap- 
good looked down at his brand-new 
Scout trousers, found his hand straying 
to the buttons of his Scout coat. Diplo- 
matic Guide Frost had found work for 
Stub and the money earned had been well 
invested to his joy and the pride of his 
parents. 


A GAIN the park, again Scoutmaster 

Graham with his alert, watchful 
Troop. Warm handclasps and greetings 
were exchanged. Staccato commands 
were obeyed with machine-like precision 
and every lad of the Lone Scout Tribe 
found himself paired with a Troop Scout. 
“Unfortunately we haven't quite Lone 


Scouts enough to go around,” announced 
Graham, “so we've arranged to allow a 
few of the boys to stay four days in one 
home and three in another home. Ours ts 
a regulation Troop of 32 Scouts and your 
Tribe is approaching that number. I'll let 
Frost make the assignment of boys who 
are to have two hosts.” 

Guide Frost studied his group. “I'll 
be perfectly frank with you boys,” an- 
nounced Frost. “This is to be a valuable 
experience for all of us and I know that 
your Troop represents a lot of variety. 
You Scouts are opening your homes to 
us that we may not only get acquainted 
but may learn how our brothers of the 
city live, their advantages and disad- 
vantages. My boys will adapt themselves 
wherever they go. The city offers far 
greater contrast in homes than the coun- 
try does. I shall choose the officers of 
our Tribe first, then a few others to be 
these special guests. As I name each 
Scout let him stand out 
so that Graham may make 
his assignments. Spen- 
cer!” Rodney saluted and 
stepped out. “Barry!” 
Jack fell in line. Soon, a 
little group apart, the for- 
tunate—or unfortunate as 
they might take it—boys 
were being discussed by 
Frost and Graham. 

“IT want Spencer to go 
from Sullivan’s to one of 
the poorest homes,” an- 
nounced Frost in a low 
voice. “He's accustomed 
to comparative luxury 
and may think that Sulli- 
van’s home _ offers the 
usual thing in a city. Let 
him see both sides.” 

“We'll send him to 
Mike Moran's,” answered 
Graham. “Mike's one of, 
sur finest boys but his 
dad’s a truck driver and 
they live in a tenement. 
Spencer probably will 
think that $30 a week is 
big wages but he’ll find it doesn’t go far in 
this burg. The Morans are quality folks, 
too, if they haven't got much coin. I don't 
know of a home I'd sooner send a 
boy to.” 


F Narrg reine were completed and 
of the boys were instructed to have their 
guests back at the park by one o'clock the 
coming Saturday for a friendly contest 
before the Lone Scouts started home. 
Perhaps the happiest lad of the lot was 
Stub Hapgood, entrusted to the care of 
Tony Lazare. As for Herman Schultz, 
he could hardly wait until his new “find” 
could be exhibited to his father and Au- 
drey Brown, bashfulness forgotten, al- 
ready felt at home with this kindred 
spirit. 

As Rodney Spencer walked away with 
Terence Sullivan the words of his mother 
were in his ears. “Remember, son,” 
Mother Spencer had adjured Rodney, 
“that you are a gentleman and the son of 
a gentleman. Never forget that you are 
a guest and what a guest owes to his 
host.” 

“T'll remember, mother,” 
promised. 


Rodney had 


Rodney could recall that warm smile of 
lis mother’s, the smile that was so often 
present and which was so dear to him. 
To Rodney and his father Alice Lanning 
was still the most beautiful woman on all 
the earth. Rodney still glowed as he 
thought of the kiss which his mother had 
bestowed upon him in parting. 

“Day dreaming, Spencer? Wake up or 
you'll get run over” Terence Sullivan 
grinned his engaging, friendly grin at 
Rod. With the thoughts of his mother’s 
sunny nature upon his Rod smiled back. 

“To tell the truth, Sullivan,” Rod an- 


1 


swered, “I was thinking about my mother 
and some of the good advice she’d given 
me. Mother's a ‘peach’ as you'll admit 
when you come to know her.” 

Over the sunny face of the young 
“T envy 


Patrol Leader came a shadow. 





you,” said Terence. “My mother died 
when I was six years old but I can re- 
member her as the sweetest woman that 
ever lived. Dad has tried to make up to 
me what I lost and I’m doing my best by 
him. He’s a great scout, Spencer, and 
the first thing I’m going to do is to take 
you to meet him. Then we'll go home 
and meet granddad who lives with us.” 


“Call me Rod,” said the young Tribe 
Chief impulsively, “or ‘Injun’ if you pre- 
fer. I’m sorry about your mother. It 
would kill me to lose mine.” 


“Injun seems to suit you best,” grinned 
Terence, “and I'll be Terry or ‘Red.’ But 
I’m going to call you Hawkeye most of 
the time. Hanged if you couldn’t see a 
speck on a gnat’s eyeball! Never saw 
anything like the way you picked out new 
things at the zoo. Here’s the old bus 
waiting.” 

As the powerful car swept down boule- 
vards or idled along in 
traffic with engine throb- 
bing an almost noiseless 
refrain, Rodney Spencer 
was lost in admiration. 
Although the park was 
far on the outskirts of 
the great city it seemed 
only a few minutes until 
they had stopped before 
an imposing building, 
parked the car, and en- 

= tered. A moment later 
3 the door of a private of- 
= fice marked “President” 

=| 2 
== opened and a tall soldierly 
man came striding for- 

= ward, 
“My dad, Rodney Spen- 
cer!” said Terence and 
Rod found his hand clasp- 
ed in a warm, compelling 
grip. 

“I’m going to call you 
Rodney, right off the bat,” 
announced Mr. Sullivan. 
“We are going to like you 
ind we hope you'll like us. 
We're simply delighted to 
have you visit us and I hope every minute 
of your stay will be a pleasant one. Come 

on into the office and get acquainted.” 


Rodney Spencer warmed to this hearty 
welcome. Why, here was a millionaire 
greeting him in just as friendly and in- 
formal a way as if he'd called on Neigh- 
bor Burke across the road. “It was 
mighty fine of Terry to invite me, sir,” 
said Rodney returning the clasp. “I hope 
that I won’t be any trouble in your 
home.” 

Again Mr. Sullivan smiled. “I don’t 
think you'll crowd us much, will he son? 
Put him in the blue guest room. Better 
take him on for a round of tennis before 
I get home so he'll get the hang of our 
court. I'll bring Blake along and we'll 
play doubles. Play tennis, I presume, 
Rodney.” 


“A little,” admitted Rodney, “but I’m no 
shark. Baseball’s my game if I have 
one,” 

“Fine!” spoke up Terence. “I’m a 
‘mut? on baseball. Catch for our Bank 
team. Well, we won't take your time, 
dad. But I had to have this new Scout 
meet 'you.” 


As the boys climbed into Terry’s car 
Rod spoke frankly: “I like your dad ever 
so much, Terry. Anyone can see he’s a 
real man.” 

Nothing that Rodney Spencer could 
have said would have so warmed the heart 
»f Terence Sullivan. “Thank you, Rod,” 
Terry replied. “Of course I think dad's 
the greatest ever. And wait until you 
meet Granddad Sullivan, the wittiest, pep- 
piest old Irishman that ever left ‘Ould 
Oireland’ and ran away to the good old 
U. S. A. He's 75 but a boy at heart. 
And that makes up our family.” 


“There are only four of us,” informed 
Rodney as the car began to pick up speed. 
“Dad and mother and Lucile, my kid sis- 
ter who is just six. Naturally she’s boss 
of our ranch.” 





“Do you have much of a farm?” jn- 
quired Terence politely. “And do you do 
all the work on it yourselves?” 

Rodney Spencer, heir to Oaklawn 
Farms, suppressed a grin. “Well, there's 
a thousand acres in the home place,” he 
replied, “and dad owns a few hundred 
more in another township.” 

“The dickens he does!” said the bank- 
er’s son turning to look at his guest with 
new interest. “You can hardly handle all 
that by yourselves. Takes more than one 
team of horses, I reckon,” Terence con- 
cluded vaguely. 

“Sometimes. we use two teams,” replied 
Rodney gravely although his lips twitch- 
ed. “The facts are, Terry, that while our 
business would not compare with your 
dad’s there are times when we hire a 
small army. We may even give you a job 
pitching hay when you come there this 
summer. Good for your throwing arm.” 

“Well, I'll admit I don’t know a thing 
about farming,” said Terry. “But I’m 
willing to learn. Suppose I'll wind up in 
the bank in dad’s place although what I 
really want is soldiering.” 


HE Sullivan home was a veritable 

mansion set in spacious grounds. When 
Terence rang the bell the door was open- 
ed by a man in livery and Rodney noticed 
that he wore the same crest which adorn- 
ed Terry’s car. “The blue guest room for 
Mr. Spencer, Carson,’ ordered young 
Sullivan and the man bowed and _ took 
Rodney’s bag. “You must be dusty after 
your ride and will want a bath before you 
come down. You are about my size and 
I’ve taken the liberty of lending you a 
change all around. Carson, see that the 
things are brought to Mr. Spencer at 
once. I’ll drop in on you in a little while, 
Rod, and bring you down.” 

Carson stood aside and Rodney Spen- 
cer, preceding him up a great stairway, 
felt that now indeed he must be dream- 
ing. With his parents he had been in 
some pretentious hotels but never had he 
seen anything to approach this: “To your 
left, sir, the third room,” instructed Car- 
son, then sprang to open the door. Stand- 
ing on the threshold of the room that 
was to be his, Rodney felt that he must 
pinch himself awake. Here was a dream 
room indeed. The furnishings alone if 
accounted for in money would have 
brought and paid for a fair-sized Valley 


tarm. 

“I suggest you wait for your bawth, 
sir, until I return. The young Master had 
instructed me to see that you have a com- 
plete outfit of underwear and all. Ex- 
cuse me, sir!’ Carson had vanished and 
Rodney Spencer, sinking upon the bed, 
let out a gasp of dismay. “Jiminy 
crickets,” Rodney muttered. “I wonder 
if that graven image expects to bathe me! 
If he starts anything like that I’ll punch 
him in the nose.” 

It was only a few moments when a dis- 
creet knock sounded and Carson appeared, 
laid out the clothing, turned on the water, 
sprinkled a bit of perfumery in the tub 
then stood waiting. Uncomfortably Rodney 
began to remove his shoes then with sud- 
den inspiration, “You may go now, Car- 
son,” he announced grandly and Carson 
bowed himself out. Rodney lay back in 
his chair and permitted himself the infre- 
quent luxury of a laugh which though 
soundless rocked him from head to heel. 
Wouldn’t he have something to report 
back home? 


ATHED, the stubble of black beard 
which had begun to appear removed, 
dressed in a suit of Terence’s which fit 
him almost as if it had been made to Of- 
der, Rodney Spencer felt like the pro- 
verbial “million dollars” as he awaited the 
coming of his host. And although he had 
appeared immaculate, Terry too ha 
changed to a becoming suit before he re- 
joined his guest. “We'll be called to lunch 
soon,” Terry announced as he came into 
Rod’s room, “and then you'll meet grand- 
dad. As I've told you he’s a great ol 
scout. Do you think you will be perfectly 


>” 


comfortable here? 
(Continued next week) 
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a few of the letters on my desk. 





“June 8, 1929 
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Address Letters to’ UnclePF Care of Progressive barnes 














YOUR UNCLE’ S VIEW 


If you think you’re beaten, you are! 
If you think you dare not, you don’t! 

If you’d like to win but think you can’t! 
It’s almost certain you won't! 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the strongest or fastest man! 
But soon or late the man that wins 
Is the one who thinks he can. 
—Selected. 


te Boys and Girls:— 


This week I want you to sit down 
with me and together we'll glance through 
Here’s 
one of my nieces who 
invites me up to eat 
strawberry shortcake 
with her. You just 
ought to see how 
can eat strawberries 
and I'd surely like 
to visit you... 
Next is a letter 
from a Texas boy 
who two years ago 
joined the Boy 
Scouts but because everyone laughed at 
him he dropped out. Now, however, he’s 
back again determined that “This time, if 
you will let me come back, I don’t care 
if the whole world laughs, I aim to go 
on.” <Attaboy! That’s a wonderful 
spirit. . . Consoling letters for poor 
old Bill Casper, with several saying that 
if Uncle Bill needs another hired hand 
they'd like to get the place on the same 
terms on which the last hand was hired. 
‘ Now you must read all of this for 
yourself: “Dear Uncle P. F.—We have a 
fish pond and it has lots of bullfrogs in it, 
big fat green ones. I like bullfrog legs but 
we do not have them often for we do not 
know how to catch them. Can you tell 
us if there is any way to catch or trap 
bullfrogs?” With a flashlight and gig, 
Alice, you can soon catch all the bull- 
frogs you will be able to eat in a week. 

I see that my old scout friend, Glen 
“ee liked that article about ‘“Choos- 
ing One’s Friends.” He writes : “The facts 
you mention were impressed upon me re- 
cently when a bunch of fine (big-hearted) 
fellows were expelled from an institution 
in this state. They had gotten in with 
the wrong crowd.” He also makes an- 
other wise observation: “Build for char- 
acter and not for fame. We can not all 
be Lindberghs but we can all be candles 
in our local communities.” “Come to 
see me this summer,” invites a Lone Star 
hiece, “and I will beat you playing domi- 
noes, forty-two, or any game with domi- 
noes. In fact, I feel as if I can beat 
anyone at anything, now that I have just 
completed my junior year in high school.” 
Maybe so, maybe so, young lady, but 
you'd better watch your old uncle in 
dominoes. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘‘My dad says he wishes he 


could sell onions on the strength of their 
odor.”’ 








16. SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 








oO MANY boys and girls have written us 
iiow they have enjoyed the word puzzles 
that we are beginning a new series this 

week. As before, answers will appear the week 
following the puzzle. If this series is liked by 
the young folks a slightly more difficult series 
will next be added. 
Crosswise 
1, That which a 
| ia 3 4 bird did. 

2. To have life. 

3. Always. 

4. Form of verb 

“be,” 


Vertical 
1.Traveled 
through air. 
2. Not dead. 
3. Long time. 
4. Plural of was. 





Helping Uncle Bill.—These young folks have 
reported correctly the amount ($5,368,709.12) 
that Uncle Bill Casper will have to pay on 
the thirtieth week of his contract: Margaret 
and Rebecca Niven, Anson County, N. C.; 
Clelle Williams, Union County, N. C.; Doro- 
thy Lucas, Washington County, Ark.; Johnnie 
McClendon, Bradley County, Ark.; Edith Len- 
non, Bladen County, N. C.; Dewitt Gambell, 
Greenville County, S. C.; Mary Louise Reid, 
Walton County, Ga.; Agnes Lee and Louise 
Bowers, Lancaster County, S. C.; Pauline 
Henry, Catawba County, N. C.; Howard Mor- 
rison, Humphreys County, Tenn. 

I Ask You.—Uncle P. F.’s domino combina- 
tion ran like this: Start with six-four, mak- 
ing 10; then double four; double six, 20; four- 
three, 15; four-five, 20; double five, 25; blank 
four, 25. My Lone Star niece mentioned above 
says I will have to score more than 115 be- 
cause she has a combination scoring 140. 
But you used double twelve dominoes, Irene. 
I worked out a double-twelve combination 
that will make 255. 

Dominoing out, 








intel Honor Roll 


Virginia Club Members W * Won Out-of- 
-the-State Trips and Scholarships in 1928 


Victor Myers, Rockingham County, was del- 
egate to the 1928 National 4-H Club Camp. 
Victor at that time had been a club mem- 
ber seven years. He is an outstanding 
dairy club member and is active in com- 
munity organization. He is now presi- 
dent of the State 4-H Club, the highest 
honor of the state, Victor was a member 
of the state stock judging team that en- 
tered the Non-Collegiate Stock Judging 
Contest, International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, in 1928. He also won grand cham- 
pionship in the 4-H dairy show at the 
State Fair which entitles him to a $200 
scholarship to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


Anna Keyser, Rappahannock County, a dele- 
gate to the National 4-H Club Camp, 19238. 
Anna completed four years of successful 
4-H club work in poultry. She is a lead- 
er in her community and county. Anna 
was manager of the first county fair, 
which was a big success that year and 
which has grown rapidly each year since. 
In 1927, Anna was chosen to represent 
Virginia at the Moses Leadership Training 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. She 
is now in college preparing for home dem- 
onstration agent work. 


Margaret Rawlinson, Nottoway County, was a 
delegate to the National 4-H Club Camp, 
1928. Margaret was a club member seven 
years and during this time she was a 
member of the following projects: canning, 
basketry, millinery, clothing, room im- 
provement, bread, soybean, pig, and poul- 
try. As a result of her outstanding club 
work she has won four scholarships: the 
Hazel Atlas scholarship in 1925; Ball Broth- 
ers scholarship in 1926; Hazel Atlas schol- 
arship in 1927; and Northwestern Yeast 
Company scholarship in 1927. The first 
three were trips to the state short course 
and the Northwestern Yeast Company 
scholarship was a trip to the 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago. While in Chicago, 
Margaret and her team mate won high- 
est honors in the national bread judging 
contest. 


Mac Chrisman, Montgomery County, was 2 
delegate to the National Camp in 1928. Mac 
was a 4-H club member five years. Dur- 
ing this time he was a member of the pig, 
baby beef, and sheep club projects, from 
which he made a net profit of $548, 

John Coffman, Rockingham County; John 
Mistr, Henrico County; and J. N. Jackson, 
Jr., Augusta County, were. members oi 
the state 4-H dairy judging team which 
represented Virginia at the National Dairy 
Exposition, Memphis, Tennessee, in 1928. 
John Coffman also won the B. & O. schol 
arship, which was a trip to the National 
4-H Club Congress at Chicago. 

John Whitmere and Charles Crousehorn, Rock- 
ingham County, were members of the 
state livestock judging team that com- 
peted in the International Non-Collegiate 
Livestock Judging Contest at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition in Chicago. 

Mildred Wilkerson, Prince Edward County, 
won the scholarship offered by the North- 
western Yeast Company in 1928, which was 
a free trip to the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago. She was the most out- 
standing bread club member last year? 


H-len Drinker, Henrico County, won the 





Montgomery Ward & Company scholar- 
ship in 1928, which wag a free trip to the 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 
Helen has been a club member for seven 
years and during this time she success- 
fully completed 21 club projects. 


Gladys Newman, R pens annock County; Grace 
White, Rockingham County; and Wylie 
Weaver, W satinaden County, were mem- 
bers of the state poultry judging team 
that represented Virginia in the National 
Poultry Judging Contest at Madison 
Square Garden, New York. These mem- 
bers won the three highest individual 
scores in the contest, and the team as a 
whole won two sweepstakes cups and four 
other cups which were offered as first 
prizes in the different classes of the con- 
test. Wylie Weaver won a cup for high- 
est individual score. Each of them also 
won two gold medals. Wylie Weaver as 
an individual and the team as a _ whole 
made the highest scores ever recorded in 
the Madison Square Garden Poultry Judg- 
ing Contests. 


Billy Bierer, Warren County, won the $200 
scolarship offered the winner of the grand 
champion baby beef at the Virginia 4-H 
3aby Beef Show in 1928, 


Cummings Tucker and David Wilkerson, Din- 
widdie County; Elizabeth and Helen Over- 
street, Bedford County; Clinton Boyer and 
William Holdren, Bedford County; Mil- 
dred Weadon and Annette Titus, Loudoun 
County; and Toi Harley and Lorie New- 
man, Rappahannock County, represented 
Virginia in 1928 at Camp Vail, Springfield. 
Massachusetts. These members were se- 
lected on the merit of their club work 
and ability to give method demonstrations. 

Sara Thomas, Madison County, and Clifford 
Bowling, Amelia County, were Virginia’s 
representatives in 1928 at the International 
4-H Leaders’ Training School at Spring- 
field. Massachusetts. Club work and their 
leadership ability were taken into account 
in selecting these two members. 


Mildred Kinsey, Alleghany County, was elect- 
ed, in 1928, secretary of the Virginia 4-H 
Club. Mildred has been an outstanding 
club member for a number of years. One 
year she won a trip to Camp Vail. Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. She is president of 
her county 4-H club council and has done 
outstanding county and community work. 


Virginia delegates to the National 4-H 

Club Camp for 1929 are:— 

Helen Drinker, Henrico County, has been a 
club member seven years. 

Mabel Bibb. Bedford County, has been a club 
member six years. 

Keith Oliver, Princess Anne County, has been 
a club member seven years. 

William Frances, Alleghany County, has been 
a club member for six years. 


| CLUB ‘SHORT COURSE, JULY | 
29- AUGUST 3 


=a eis ml 


= aaa ra course for North 
Carolina club members to be held at 
State College July 29 to August 3 is ex- 
pected to be attended by at least 800 
young farm folks this year. The course 
will be in charge of L. R. Harrill, state 
club leader, and Miss Martha Creigh- 
ton, district home agent. The program 
will be similar to those of previous years, 
but a greater variety of amusement, 
recreation, cultural work, and conferences 
will be offered. The cost will be $5 for 
each club member attending. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate 








“I didn’t mean to be impudent to Mrs. 
Jones. I just asked her to let me see if 
her tongue was a yard long like Papa 
said.” 

“How can I keep from fightin’ if 
Mama keeps on callin’ me ‘Darling’ 
where the fellers can hear?” 


(701R) 19 

















CLEMSON 
COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION 
Competitive examinations for the 
award of vacant scholarships in 
Clemson College will be held on 
Friday July 12, 1929, beginning at 
9 A.M., by each County Superin- 
tendent of Education. These schol- 
arships will be open to young men 
sixteen years of age or over, who 
desire to pursue courses in Agricul- 
ture or Textiles. Scholarships are 
awarded by the State Board of Edu- 
cation on the recommendation of the 

State Board of Public Welfare. 

These examinations include Eng- 
lish, Algebra, Geometry, and His- 
tory and are based on the State 
High School curriculum. Appli- 
cants for Agricultural Scholarships 
are also examined on Agriculture. 

Persons interested should write 
the Registrar for information and 
application blanks before the time of 
the examinations. Successful appli- 
cants must meet fully the require- 
ments for admission. 

Each scholarship is worth $100.00 
and free tuition, which is $40.00 ad- 
ditional. Scholarships are open only 
to residents of South Carolina. 

For further information write— 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Clemson College, SG; 



























A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. 
You will receive a sample of this 
delightfully fragrant shampoo. It 
eliminates dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and cleanses 
perfectly. Contains no animal fats. Ab- 
solutely free. Write to 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 152. 48 Warren Street, New York 














F . 

Poultrymen, Farmers, Dairymen 
Say our Mite and Louse Destroyers, Insect Spray, Fly 
Spray and Stock Dip and Disinfectant best they ever 

used. Write for special trial offer. 
Agents Write for Exclusive Sales Proposition 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 

1029W Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 





30DAY = 
TRIAL: 


illsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
tisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
= FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill @ the weeds 
in your lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 
If your dealer does not 
have them, write us for 
circulars and prices, 


CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 
Dept. P.F., Dixon, Il. 














BIGGEST VALUE: OT COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS, Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings | 
Lowincost. Easilyerected, Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sises tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time apy . Write for moss - 
an aterial Book °. 
—~ FREE — rr) and for Garage Book. 
SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
BOOKS 624-674 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Have You Heard This Farm News? 


| MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY | 
| IN FLORIDA | 


L = ‘ 

\ * ANNOUNCEMENT of  far- 
4 reaching importance was made by 
the Florida State Plant Board on April 
15, when it stated that the Mediterranean 
fruit fly had been 
discovered in Orange 
and Seminole coun- 
ties, Florida. This 
was the first time this 
pest had ever been 
reported in continen 
tal North America, 
and it 
another 
European pest must 
now be combated. 


means that 
unwelcome 





J. F. COOPER 


Florida and Federal authorities lost no 
time in taking action looking to the ex- 
termination of this fly, after its discovery 
was announced. Dr. Wilmon Newell, al- 
ready Plant Commissioner of the State 
Plant Board, was appointed agent of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
thus being put in charge of both Federal 
and state eradication activities. He open- 
ed headquarters at Orlando and mar- 
shalled a force of over 70 Federal and 
state inspectors and specialists within a 
week 
oth state and Federal forces believe 
that total and permanent eradication is 
the only thing that should be thought of, 
and they are working with that end in 





view. They are planning to scout the en- 
tire State of Florida to determine the 
extent of the fly infestation. They are 


destroying all fruit found infested 


They 
are applying sweetened poisons, which at 
tract the flv, to kill as many of the adult 
flies as possible. They are employing 
measures to prevent the spread of the fly 
to uninfested areas. The eradication pro- 
gram will be a difficult one, and one 
which must extend over a long time, but 
it is hoped that ultimately it will succeed 

The Mediterranean fruit fly is one of 
the most serious pests of fruits and 


vegetables which would confront Ameri- 





can growers. [In other countries it has 


heen known to attack as many as 72 dif- 


ferent kinds of plants. It prefers citrus 
fruits, such as grapefruits, round oranges, 
and satsumas However, it will attack 


grown in the 
Southern States, such as apples, peaches, 
pears 


nearly any kind of fruit 


plums, apricots, figs, bananas, 
grapes, avocados, pomegranates, strawber- 
\mong 


the vegetables most likely to be attacked 


ries, blackberries, re 1erries, etc 


are green beans, eggplants, peppers, pump 
kins, cucumbers, squash, and cantaloupes. 

The fly, which is about two-thirds as 
large as an ordinary housefly, punctures 
the fruit or vegetable and lays from 1 to 
20 eggs. These eges hatch into larvae, 
which cause the fruit or vegetable to rot 
and fall to the ground. The larvae enter 
the ground, pupate, and emerge as adult 
flies. The entire life cycle may be com- 
pleted in 22 days under favorable condi- 
tions. In cool weather, the life cycle may 
require two months or more 

T. F. COOPER. 


NATIONAL FLOWER CONTEST! 
| —PRIZE WINNERS | 





a first prize has been awarded to 
Mrs. William J. Finck, of Shenan- 
doah County, Va. Her winning letter is 
as follows :— 


Goldenrod for Our National 
Flower 

First, for its wide and easy distribution 
throughout our land 

Second, for its conspicuous glowing 
beauty. 

Third, for the universal acquaintance 
with it. The graceful flowers waving 


like “golden wands” at the side of our 
roads, on our hills, and in our fields are 
familiar to every one. 

Fourth, for its gentle yielding to all 
forms of decorations. 

Fifth, for its length of bloom. 

Wallee Cline, Forsyth County, N. C., wins 
second prize. 

Mrs. J. H. Wells, Dinwiddie County, Va., 
wins third prize. 


Winners in February ““Winter 
Sounds Contest” 
rie Nature Column is apologetic in 
the lateness with which the prizes in 
the Winter Sounds contest are announced. 
There were so many letters, and many of 
them were so very long, and other condi- 
tions intruding, all helped to delay it. 
Many of the letters were very good, mak- 
ing the decision difficult for the judges. 
First prize ($2), Irma P. Wallace, leve- 
land County, N. C. 


Second prize ($1), G. G. Haselden, Williams- 
burg County, S. C. 








Third prize ($1), Edna M. Wilson, State 
School for Blind, Raleigh, N. C. 

Honorab mention is due the follow 
Thelma Dellinger, Howard Moody, Carolit 
Carter, Ruth Frazier, Mrs. Edna Nobles, Eli- 


C. M. Strong. 


\s it is so late in the season, the win- 
nine letter for the “Winter Sounds” con- 
test will be published sometime during 


the coming 


winter 

Whose Is It? 

WE ARE anxious to return, as re- 
‘ quested, a ten-year-old snapshot of 

two children with dogwood blossoms. It 

the lady who sent the photograph will 

kindly let us know her name and address, 


the picture will be promptly forwarded. 


JVerth(arolina Farm jews 


R ECEIVERS of the Central Ware- 
\ housing Corporation, subsidiary of 
the Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ Cox yper- 
ative Association, have turned over to re- 
ceivers of the parent 
association assets of 
$144,500 and an- 
nounced that every 
creditor of the ware- 
housing organization 
had been paid in full 
with dividends up to 
the appointment o 
the receivers and 
with interest on the amount from that 
time until payment. 


Budworms Damaging Tobacco. — 
Budworms are doing considerable damage 
to the tobacco crop in several sections of 
Eastern Carolina. In reply to numerous 
requests, C. H. Brannon, extension ento- 
mologist at State College, advises the use 
of lead arsenate mixed in cornmeal and 
a small pinch of the mixture drop 
ped into the bud of the growing plants 
early in the morning. Apply at inter- 
vals of a week or ten days until the crop 
is topped. One pound of lead arsenate to 
75 pounds of meal is the proportion for 
he mixture. The poison must be mixed 
in thoroughly and one peck will treat an 


acre. 








+ 
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Ill 


Irish Potato Season Opens.—Potato 
growers in the principal producing. sec- 
tions of Eastern Carolina began digging 
in carlots on Monday, May 27, with ship- 
ments becoming heavy by June 3. First 
shipments were around $4 a barrel with 
the growers anticipating $4.50 to $4.75 
later. A. E. Mercker, secretary of the 
Early Irish Potato Committee, said that 
prices would likely become stronger to- 
wards the last of June and in July be- 
cause of unusual conditions. But most 
growers lost money by delayed selling last 
year and seem determined to clean up 
this season’s crop as quickly as possible. 


IV 


What’s the News From the Coun- 
ties ?—Here it is as given by the coun- 
ty agents :— 


Avery.—Club boys are enthusiastic about 





growing the new varieties of raspberries start- 
ed in the county this winter. 

Buncombe.—With a record of 183 purebred 
lairy bulls placed in the recent campaign, 
Buncombe County claims the largest number 
of such animals in the state 

Burke.—The School for the Deaf at Mor- 
ganton reports 40 tons of alfalfa from 55 acres 
so far this season, 

Henderson.—The Russell Creamery, of Lin- 
colnton, is establishing a branch plant at Hen- 
dersonville. 

Macon.—A bid of 40 cents a pound was ac- 
cepted for the wool turned into the _ pool 
May 24. The sale was made up of wool from 
Macon, Swain, Graham, and Jackson counties, 
ill delivered at Sylva. 

Graham.—Farmers of the county are square- 
ly behind the marketing program of the 
county board of agriculture recently organiz- 
ed in this county by Willard Anderson, county 
agent of Swain. 

McDowell.—A good crop of locust honey 
has been harvested. 

Rutherford.—A few farmers will begin grow- 
ing horseradish to see if the crop is adapted. 

Beaufort.—Up to May 14, the net sum going 
to hog growers of the county for codperative 
sales of fat animals this year amounted to 
$101,888.40. 

Bertie —A. V. Cobb, of Windsor, reports a 
yield of 3.3 tons of oat and vetch hay per 
acre from 2% acres sowed last fall. 

Edgecombe.—Four-I{ club members killed 
about 1,000 rats in a recent campaign. 

Pasquotank.—The Pasquotank County 4-H 
last week with every 





club banquet was 
club represented. 
Union.—The value of soybeans for soil build- 
ing is being demonstrated by growth of hay 
crops. Some farmers report that the beans 
ire better than fertilizer. 

Wilkes.—Over 500 bushels of soybeans for 
seed h 


‘ounty this spring. 


been ordered by farmers of this 








Catawba.—N. B. Nicholson has begun work 
as assistant county agent, 


WITH VIRGINIA COUNTY | 
AGENTS 


HERE is the latest farm news from 
many Virginia counties as reported 


as 


by county agents :— 


Mecklenburg.—The number of patrons of a 
lished in Mecklenburg early 





-d in one month from seven 
y of milk from about 200 





pounds to over 1,000 pounds in the same 
length of time. 


Halifax.—The people are enthusiastic about 














land terracing and drainage... One farmer says 
hat a badly gullied farm that he tarraced 

years ago vell on its way towards be- 
mn productive again, as all ishing has 
been stopped and soil improvement appears 
permanent. 

Amelia.—One eastern Virginia county that 
has not heretofore tried hog raising as a real 
business is beginning to realize its possibil 
ties. The county farm agent says: “During 
the last , weeks I have had eight calls 
for the treatment of hogs and this spring is 


the first time in the seven and a half years 
it I have 


been asked in regard to worms in hogs. I be- 


I have been agent in this county t 








lieve is a good indication of the increas- 


ng interest in livestock.”’ 

Smyth.—The county agent has just put on 
his second cattle tour. It was as big a suc- 
people made 
the tour and the farmers at each place visit- 
ed told how their cattle had been fed and 
gains they had made. 
had been better wintered than last 


cess as the first one. About 


managed and the winter 
The cattle 


year and were looking well 








Culpeper.—A poultry r in this county 
had 400 White Leghorns that netted him $1.50 
per hen in 1928. He says they will reach $2 








hen this year if production keeps up 
This man grades all eggs and ships them to 
New York. 

Pulaski.—The cheese factory recently es- 
tablished 





Pulaski is proving a source of 
revenue. This plant is now paying the farmers 
about $200 daily for milk. 

Craig.—Purebred bulls and wool are the chief 
interests just now. The county agent writes: 
“A bull association was formed at a little 
settlement in the county recently and a reg- 
istered Shorthorn bull was purchased for the 


use of the members. A wool pool was formed 
at the same place with practically all the sheep 
farmers in the neighborhood joining. Last 


year they sold their wool to local buyers, 
each man selling individually, and they real- 
ized 5 cents less on the pound than farmers 
in other parts of the county who pooled their 
wool and sold codéperatively. 

Giles —A demonstrator who kept records on 
winter feeding of cattle got good results from 
silage, straw, and fodder. On 15 head of two- 
year-old steers he made a gain of 113 pounds 


per head from October 5 to April 15. On six 
yearling heifers in the same time, and on the 
same feed, he put on a gain of 110 pounds 
per head. 


fou th (arolina arm News 


GIFT of $10,000 for the new Sand 
rg Hills Experiment Station near Co- 
lumbia has been announced by the board 
of trustees. It comes from Mr. Bernard 
3aruch, patriotic South Caro 
linian, now of New York 
City, and will make possible 
the continuance of the build- 
ing program and the initia 
tion of new lines of work, 
This is Mr. Baruch’s second 
gift to Clemson College in 
critical situations, a donation of $25,000 
having been made by him three years 
ago to help establish the new poultry 
plant at Clemson College. 

II 
Club Heifer Brings $1,000.— Audry 
Grant, Chester County club boy, has sold 
his Guernsey cow, Florentine’s Eastern 
Lydia, for $1,000 to Penney’s Emmadine 
Farm in New York. Audry bought Flor- 
entire for $165 in 1926, and he and his 
brother J. G. Grant have jointly cared 
for her and won many honors with her, 
including a grand championship at the 
1928 National Dairy Show. They have 
now two heifer calves from Florentine 
with which to continue their club work. 

Hil 
Grain Fields to Hum With Com- 


bines.—Twelve grain “combines” will 
soon hum in South Carolina grain fields, 
says J. T. McAlister, extension agricul- 
tural engineer. A number of demonstra- 











tions will be held to coach farmers in the 
operation of these machines. Even the 
smallest size “combine” is said to reduce 


harvesting costs about 50 per cent. The 
first “combine” used in South Carolina 
was in 1927, and there were five in 1928 


IV 


Bulletin on Warfare Against Boll 
Weevil.—Extension entomologists pre- 
dict that a comparatively large number of 
boll weevils will be found in cotton fields 
of the Piedmont section this season. Pied- 
mont farmers are, therefore, advised to 
are for more thorough fighting of the 
than has been necessary heretofore 
The Extension Service has reissued Cir- 
cular 95, Controlling The Boll Weevil, so 
that ample supplies may be had for all 


farmers. 


prey 
pest 


Vv 
Cyanide for House Fly Control.— 
ITouse Fly Fumigation Experiments With 
i- 





Calcium Cyanide is the title of Exper 
ment Station Bulletin 256, by C. O. Eddy, 
associate entomologist. This is a complete 


discussion of experiments with calcium 
cyanide and gives suggestions about the 
control of flies by this means of poisoning 


VI 
Much Less Grain Smut.—That South 
Carolina grain fields are freer from smut 


than ever before ts borne out by reports 
from many county farm agents and farm- 
ers. R. F, Kolb, Orangeburg agent, 
“Results of the extensive formaldehyde 
treatment of oats during the past two 
years are that virtually no smut is to be 
found in the county.” Similar word comes 
from many other agents. 


Vil 


Fairfield Farmers Ship Steers.— 
Seven carloads of fat steers, practically 
all of which were raised by farmers 
Fairfield County, were shipped recently 
and brought about $15,000. R. H. Lem- 
mon, county farm agent, reports that the 
steers were fed principally for making 
manure, but that the cattle business in 
Fairfield is becoming a substantial source 
of income for many farmers. 


VII 
{ 


Special Contest Prizes. — Specia! 
prizes of $300 in cash have been provided 
by cotton mills of Greenville County tor 
use as county prizes in the 5-Acre Cotton 
Contest, to supplement the state prizes 
\bout 50 farmers will contest in that 
county. Similarly in Anderson County, 
the Belton Community League has pro- 
vided $200 in prizes for the best acre 9 
corn and a corn show to be held in the 


fall. 
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June 8, 1929 


Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVJI.W HOLLAND DD 


Hypocrite Bottles 
ANGED upon the shelves of the 
apothecary’s shop were great square 
bottles with Latin labels. Many of them 
seemed to be empty. Asked why he kept 
them, the queer lit- 
tle old druggist said, 
“Those are my hyp- 
ocrite bottles. They 
have lovely labels, 
but there is nothing 
in them.” 
Hypocrisy is the 
attempt to cover va- 
cancy with a cam- 
ouflage. 
George Eliot wrote, “Affectation, or 
the seeming to be what we are not, is the 
besetting sin of man.” 


169749 


Do you remember the time when sham 
pillows were in style? We had them on 
the parlor bed. They werea yard square, 
stuffed with crinkled paper. Across each 
pillow were the words, “Angels guide 
thee to thy rest.” No angel could rest 
on them. They were to look at, not to 
sleep upon. So they called them sham 
pillows. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


Jesus in his last days called many of 
the religious leaders of His time “hypo- 
crites.” He said that they were “blind 
leaders of the blind.” They robbed wid- 
ows of their houses, and “for a pretense 
made long prayers.” They loved the 
chief seats where they could be seen of 
men. They were whitewashed with out- 
side show of morality. 

19749 

Hypocrisy is ever present. Everyone 
is tempted to attempt it. It is a sort of 
self-deception that undermines the na- 
ture with insincerity. 

We substitute profession for possession. 
A grain of real honesty is worth a bush- 
el of chaffy pretense. Church member- 
ship stands for nothing unless the church 
member stands for something. Pious talk 
about God cannot take the place of a pious 
walk with God. We could all afford to 
preach less and practice more. 

We substitute human fancies for faith. 
Faith is the taproot of the tree of a 
man’s life, rootlets are the fancies. Our 
one trouble is that we put our fancies 
about honesty and God in the place of 
faith in honesty and God. Believing 
too widely, we plow too shallow in our 
thinking. Men live by faith, and they 
die without it. During the World War 
we used many substitute foods. They 
were not satisfactory. They smacked of 
the empty bottles on the druggist’s shelf. 

it 

One of the duties of my boyhood was 
helping with the dishes. On one occa- 
sion we gave the dishes a “lick and a 
promise.” Next morning there was har- 
dened sugar in the coffee cups. and 
grease in the spider. Then we _ heard 
from our mother the words that Jesus 
spoke to the hypocrites: 


“For you make clean the outside of the 
cup and the platter.” 


DoVouFinowYour 
-Junday fehool fesson? 


Interesting Story of Jeremiah and the 
Rechabites. 


1. Who was Jehoiakim? 

2. What message did Jeremiah receive dur- 
ing his reign? 

3. Who were the Rechabites? 

4. Why were they in Jerusalem? 

5. What did Jeremiah do when he had assem- 
bled them? 

6. What did the prophet offer them in the 
temple? 

7. Why did he do this? 

8. What did the Rechabites do? 

9. What did Jeremiah then do? 

10. Why were the Rechabites chosen for 
this example? 


ANSWERS 
1. Jehoiakim was the wicked son of 


the good Josiah. He _ succeeded his 
father to the throne following a three- 
months’ rule by his brother, Jehoahaz. 

2. Jeremiah was commanded by Je- 
hovah to assemble the Rechabites and do 
certain things with them. 

3. The Rechabites were the descend- 
ants of Rechab. They were descended 
from the Kenites, to which the father- 
in-law of Moses belonged. 

4. Some of the Rechabites lived south 
of Judah; some in Naphtali to the 
north; and some were nomads. These 
wanderers sought refuge in Jerusalem 
because of the intermittent war being 
waged by the Babylonians. 


5. Jeremiah went to the markets, 
where he found the Rechabites. Calling 


them together, he led them to the Tem- 
ple of Solomon. 

6. When he had led them to a room 
within the temple, Jeremiah offered the 
Rechabites wine to drink. 

7. It was against the religious beliefs 
of the Rechabites to drink wine. Jere- 
miah was tempting them. 

8. Strong in their belief, the Recha- 
bites refused to be tempted. 

9. Jeremiah then turned to the waiting 
crowd which had assembled—for this oc- 
curred in a room—or_ balcony—which 
overlooked the open space. He preached 
a sermon on the necessity of observing 
the laws of Jehovah and following his 
commandments. 

10. The Rechabites were a band of 
3edouins. They lived a roving life. 
They lacked the culture and finesse of 
the city dwellers. But they observed the 
law to the letter, and profited by their 
abstinence through fine physical con- 
dition and long lives. Hence, they were 
best fitted to be an example. 


Javorite Rible Verses 


| beet 40 :31—But they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary, and they 
shall walk and not faint. (41 Old Tes- 
tament favorite in our recent question- 
naire.) 

Phil. 4:11—Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue and 
if there be any praise, think on these things. 
(A New Testament favorite in our recent 
questionnaire.) 








> os 


For the sake of peace and harmony in 
the home, don’t argue with your wife. 
Tears are too near the surface in the 
eyes of a woman, and a woman with wa- 
tery eyes can’t make good biscuit, and 
thus the quarrel continues. 


Aunt flet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate 








“I was glad to see Pa’s cousin Silas, 
but I got busy fixin’ supper an’ forgot to 
take my best sheets off o’ the company 
bed.” 


“Pa asks the blessin’ right well most o’ 
the time, but he don’t sound very con- 
vincin’ when we have hash.” 





everywhere. 






and 5 gallons. 


Don’t Let Bugs and Disease Ruin 
Your Crops and Steal Your Profits 


Protect your crops and your income with these Gold Medal products, 
standard for years. Hammond’s i 
at the last great “World’s Fair,” 
Exposition. They have proved their value on farms and in gardens 


SAFE — SURE — ECONOMICAL 
HAMMOND’S SLUG-SHOT 


A light powder, dusted or used in water as a spray for Bean Beetles 
Potato Bugs, Cut Worms, Melon and Squash Bugs, Tomato Worms. 
Cabbage Worms, Flea Beetles, Army Worms, etc. Lice on cattle, 
fowls, etc. Equally good for flowers. Put up in 1, 5, 10 and 25 pound 
packages and in kegs and barrels, qr 7 
: HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST 
A light powder, efficient in preventing Powdery Mildews and other plant 
diseases. 1 sed as a dust or in water as a liquid spray. Valuable on Melons 
Cucumbers, Grapes and for Onion Smuts, etc. ) : 
ages, 25 pound bags, 100 pound kegs and 225 pound barrels, 
- _.. HAMMOND’S COPPER SOLUTION 
For Red Spider attacks, Leaf Blight, Tomato Blight, Black Spot on Roses, 
etc., and other diseases where copper is needed, Put up in quarts, gallon 


Insecticides received highest award 


_,., This Informative Booklet is FREE 
The 44th Edition of our free Booklet, “Insects and Blights” 
t describes troublesome insects and their habits. Explains 
how to prevent plant diseases. It will help you to combat 
these pests successfully, Write for your copy. 
Hammond’s Insecticides and Fungicides are sold by seed 
dealers everywhere, also by dealers handling farm supplies. 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 
BEACON, NEW YORK 


(703 R) 21 











the Panama-Pacific International 













Put up in 1, 5, 10 pound pack- 







is now ready. 















Chewing Insects 
KILL VICTOR CALCIUM FLUO- 
SILICATE COMPOUND, 
An insecticide developed by the VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS, is absolutely harmless to the most tender foli- 
age. Unlike other insecticides it is practically non- 
poisonous to human beings. A light, fine, white pow- 
der easily applied with dust gun. Requires no fillers 
or spreaders. Tested and recommended by state univer 
sities and agricultural stations for such insects as Mex 








ican Bean Beetle, Cucumber Beetle, ete. Ask your 
county agent or write for FREE descriptive pamphlet 
, 10 to 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, Chicago, III. 


Manufacturers of 


VICTOR (CALCIUM ELuo- 


SILICATE COMPOUND 
Mane 


0% TREES and SHRUBS 


we 
EVERGREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
ROSES, SHADE AND FRUIT TREES. 
Write for our catalogue—free. 
* SALESMEN WANTED—ask for details. 


HOWARD-HICKORY COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 102, Hickory, N. C. 



















Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


Oo 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 























ADVERTISE in the PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER FOR RESULTS 





AS Low AS -~-" 550 


An unusual opportunity to have a 


genuine National 
the lowest price! 


Aluminum Pressure Cooker at 
This is the Cooker endorsed by 


Home Economic authorities everywhere. Order di- 
rect from us—we save you money. 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 

SEAL WITH BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 


Our 1929 price on Burpee Home Sealer is a genuine 


bargain. 


Get it—dquick! 
seals without heat, acid or solder. 


Remember, the Burpee 
Write today. 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


Dept. H, 





ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








Fl Liss 


——— 
ROOFING BOOK 
, SENT FREE. 














COSTS LESS THAN SAVE MONEY. Get your 
Roofing direct from the 


WOOD SHINGLES Factory, and keepin your 


own pocket the profit others would get, All 
kinds and styles to pick from. Galvanized Roofing 
and shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles and 
Wire Fencing. ll sold direct to you at money 
saving prices, Freight paid. Best quality. Easy 
to nail on. 
WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for Big Free 
FREE SAMPLES samples and money saving 
prices. You will be pleased and 
delighted with the fine quality and low prices. 
Write to-day—while prices are low. Address, 








POP mee wwe were me nem ee! ee wnces 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO. a 
Dept. P-6, Raleigh, N.C. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct from Factory 


Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK, 














Frick Threshers 


Will Satisfy 
Your Customers 


Because, in a Frick Thresher unexcel- 
led separation is obtained by a spiral 
beater which distributes the straw, in 
a thin film, evenly the full width of 
the separator, and prevents backlash- 
ing and wrapping of cylinder when op- 
erating at speeds recommended by us. 


Frick Threshers are equipped with 
Gravity Cleaner, simple in construction, 
adjustable while machine is running, 
and gives less trouble than sieves. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 
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Classified Ads 


“(Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA 





State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
COOPER OOOO OCD POLL LOLOL OL DDOL DDL D DD DDOLOLDDDOODDODD DDD DDDD ODD LLL DD DD IOI ES 


FARMS FOR SALE OR Ben 


Address Classified Advertising 














NORTH CAROI. = 
































NOTICE:—IN THE 








POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


























> and Collard plants f 
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good plants or money 


























JOHNSON’S SHO-GRO POTATO PLANTS 
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op a ERA 


order too large. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Buchanan’ 
10 pounds $1 





in’s, Memphi r 
s Cane seed: for early fodder ) 
pounds 0; Orange » $2 as 





$2.50; Red Tot 
Ribbon $4.75 
nan’s, Memphis, Tenn 
__ CLOVER _ 
nformation Ack 
Clover Rock 
CORN 


$1.10 


I 
$1.25; Texas Seeded 
tee 


iress Originators 


Hill, S. ¢ 





bushel J. W. 


$1.35 bushel, celivered. 
Brunson, 8. C. 





Grain Mexican Jun 
known a1 $2.50; 
i White June 





Catalogue free. 





Buchanan's, 





COTTON _—s» 


our 


inspect 









If inst reading this ad you could” 

record-bi productive fields of oats which we are 

ha yu would have proof of the superior 

» ¢ reed Coker Fulghum Oats Price, 

Late in pure Pe eed Coker Fulghum Oat 
eed: less than 100-bushel lots, $1 per bushel; larger 
quantities, 90 cents per bushel; carload lots, 80 cents 
per bushel; all sacked in new 5-bushel sacks, f.o.b 
St. Matthews. In justice to our thousands of custom- 
ers, and replying to a volume of inquiries from cus- 


tomers in 
serting 


the various oat 


this ad for the 


growing 
purpose of 


states, we are in 
warning them to 






place orders now for June, July, August shipment 

their preference-—before supply is exhausted. Ten per 
cent payment in placing order now, balance when ship- 
ment is made —_~ Seed Farm, J. Skottowe Wan- 
namaker, Presider Frank M. yy SUR AMIA EE Secretary - 


Treasurer; St. Matthews, Ss. 

err aT as ; 
Sudan Grass; free of 
$22.50; 1,000 pounds 
Memphis, Tenn. 


PEANUTS : 


John son 
$43 


Buchanan's recleaned 
33 100 pounds $5; 500, 
free Suchanan’s, 

















Peanuts.— “Selecte: d farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25 
$ White Spanish $5.: Cash with order. Goff 

intile Co Enterprise, “Ala. 
as PEAS 

Mixed Peas $3.90; Irons $4 Clays $4.25 Mail 
heck Ur | Farmers Brunson, S. € 

SAGRAIN 

Ffuchanan’s Sagrain, the wonder crop. 100 pounds 

$4.95: 500, $20 Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem- 


Tenn. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BE AU LS FOR SALE 


phis, 








TIFU L COC KERELS SALE 





the time to get your breeding cockerels for 
season from fine blood tested stock 
reasonable. Stock excellent. March hatched. 





each Act quick before they are all 
POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 


BABY CHICKS 





gone. BI 
Statesville 




















Reduced Sarred Rocks. Reds, English Leghorns: 
100, $9.50; heavy mixed $8.50; prepaid, live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

For Sale Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
Strain Will operate all summer Write for our price 
list. Ro ky Mount Hlatchery, Rocky Mount, N. © 

Mathis Quality Chicks Heavy layers. Leading 

$7 hundred up 100% alive Catalogue free. 
Chicks uaranteed, Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas 

Rig husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery 30x S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Write for our extremely low prices on our June and 
July chicks, all from closely culled and blood tested 
5 rs or Reds. Leghorns, and broiler chicks. 

‘’s End I Farm Gordonsville, 





NOW 
on all BLUE 


NEW LOW 
RIBBON 


PRICES 


purebred chicks. 


Kind 50 100 500 
Rocks and Reds ....... $6.50 $1 ye $57.50 
Leghorns, apr is 6.00 11.0 50.00 
Assorted He 6.00 11,00 52.50 
Ready for Sethe delivery—100% live 




















irrival guaranteed. Prepaid post. Wire 
Dy” rite day. 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
Desk J, Atlanta, Ga. 
Quality Chicks Prices. reduced Rocks 10c; Reds 
10c; White Le horns 9Yc mixed 8c All purebred 
stock, bred for hig ge production Ship every Mon- 
day, ¢.0.d. or eck Mail your order today. feyer- 
hoeiter Farm Hatchery, North River, Va. 
Saby Chicks Quality Profits Quality our fizst 
consider on. Flocks inspected, culled and blood test- 
Carolina Improvement Association. Reds, 
100. = Leghc Anconas: $11, 100. 
3 at le per chic % added Lindler’s Hatch- 
c 
Chicks Single Comb White Leghorns: $9, 100. Bar- 
red Rocks: $10, 100 Reds and White Rocks: $11, 100 
Mixe $8, 100 100% live delivery guaranteed Cull 
vy layers of free range stock Circular free. 





mond, Box 7, 





prices on orders. Jacob Nie 
P 


s ia larger 
McAlisterville, a 














Blood Tested Chicks Big, healthy, quality, livable 
chicks M i i weekly, every week: 
year round andottes Orpingtons 
$12.50, 100 100; 500 
He vy mixed Delivery u 
inteed Postage prepaid. iges, for sale 
Capital Columbia, S 

_CORNISH_ 

Dark Cornish e for sale el price balance 
30n from three rand pens: ¢ ven from imported 
stock, first prize winners Square Garden. 


ic Madis n 
A. a, Ch c 





Hence rson, N. 


LEGHORNS 
shorn pullets 
are good one J 





Brown Le 
they 


Dark 
Id, and 


R. 





ckere 








low J ine , nd July 
White Leshorns 
all blood tested. 
ille, Va 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

red Rocks, direct from Holterman 
ins Eges for sale, half price bal 
r bargains in male birds. A. J. Chee 


extremely 
blood 
chicks; 
“arm, Gordonsv 


prices on 
Het 





Trail’s 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 
s R Reds. 
hett, Pe 


Holtermar n’'s Chicks 1L2e. 


and «Owe 
fT. D. Bir j 


burg, Va. 





_PEA FOWL 


John W. Boyd, Boston, Va. 


__TWO OR MORE BREEDS ___ 


~ Ducklings and baby chicks. Catalog furnished. 
Ridgeway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 


Peafowl wanted. South 











Che Progressive Far 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


serkshires. Choice 1 - 
Prices reasonable . 


M. Samuels, Orange, \ 
_DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc pig L. Blackman, Nottow Va 
___ GUINEA HOGS 
Hog pigs cheap. J. W. Shelton, Let r, Ala 
HAMPSHIRES 


pigs: regi 
Furches, N 


mer 


registe red 
pairs and 
guaranteed. 


type 








Guinea 






Hampshire red in purchas 
; y Cc. 


Jones 





fall pigs 
Gayoso F 


boar 








Ham pshires Service 
tale; i aorina: gilts. 
Mississippi 





; ____ POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs! Pig 








Pigs!—Fine, ossy fellows ully 
selected, registe red in buyer name. Valley View 
wk Farm, Harrogate, Tenn 


arm 690 pound registered Poland China 


Maplewood F 
$5 Gilts, service male at 


bred sow, bargain price 








Walter Woodlawn, Va. ge 
GUERNSEYS 
For Sale.—Registered Guernsey cow. W. FE. Fleming 
Greensbore N : 
Registered Gue rnsey cows, | bulls; fresh gr $3 amd 
heifers. J. J. MeDaniel, Cornwell, Ss. C 


‘Registered Guernsey bull calf. First check for 
ets the calf. J 1. Sparks, Rt. 2, Mock: € 


JERSEYS 











For Sale Registered Jersey cows, a) 0 
Chis Chezik, Disputanta, Va. 

Shia ‘RED POLLS 

Red Polled cattle, the milk and beef bre Large 
herd to select from A few heifers, open ind bred 
yy. S lited herd. Oak Grove Stoc rm, Cluste 





Springs 


_ SHEEP | 


Hampshife ‘Shropshire and Southdown sheep Fox 
; evierville, ir 


_TWo | OR_ ¢ MORE. BREEDS 





100 young ewes; 10 "dairy cows; 45 bred Guernsey 
3 ey heifers W. Hundley, Boydton, Va 
A Sy aie neg rae DOGS | eee 

Purebred White ¢ ollie pups. Address Mr Jani 


Kiland 


Sprott, Ala. 


Shepherd 
Chanute, 


~ Collie 
e E. 








and t errier puppies H. W. 
Kansas. 

$10; 
orth 






tricolored, 1 
River, Va 


uppies 
Whitesel, 


























~ Rat er puppies. Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kan 
ROO MSN 
New 15 jewel | Elgin “Watch, $15. R. Fi ater, 
Haw River, N. 
“BEES—BEE SUPPLIES | a 
Pest and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for 








catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Static 


‘CLOTHING 











All wool 1 Blue Ser Suits, $14.95. Write for simple 
Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge ¢ 1719 

Fi _North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
b =e Pe COLLECTION _ 7 ; 
~ Accounts, Claims collected everywhere No 





collected, May’s Collection Agency, 





unless 
XK 

_CORN HARVESTER 

man’s Corn Harvester 


with bundle tying 
ing pictures of 





poor man’s price only 
attachment. Free catalog s§ 
harvester Process Co., Salina, Kans. 
_ ___ FARM MACHINERY 

For Sale.—Steam En 
Feeder, Con 


Rose Hill, 


20 horsepower; 60 sav 
Duplex Gin Filer A. € 


rine, 
lenser ; 
n. 








HONEY _— 


New 


Comb Honey: write for low prices. J. 0. Hall- 

man, Nahunta, Ga 
Pure strained Honey 60 pound can $7: twelve 5 
pound pails $8: freight paid Curtis Alexander, Rt. 1, 


Ashe ville, Nw €. 


‘KODAK FINISHING 








Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. Co 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Roll ms Developed Free Prints 3c, 4 ’ 6e 
Prompt service Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 


mingham, Ala 


zative returned) First 
Studio, Warsaw, 


Sample I 
roll deve 


North Ca 


dime (nes 
Brown 


vlargement 
ed, 25c silver 
Nina 








LIME 


~Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
use it. Write us for literature American Limestone 
Cc Company, c ile Tenn 





OF INTEREST TO ‘WOMEN 








Make Artificial Flowers.—For home ar sell to friends 
Easy, pleasant, profitable pastime. Simple to make 
Complete instructions and = materials making 18 
heautiful roses, 50c¢: no stamps Det on request 
Homecrafters, Box 1884, Birmingham t 

PATENTS 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or ur nted 


Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis. 
Missouri 
itents.--Write to Is. P. Fishburne (a South Caro 
in), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 MeGill Bldg. 
hington, D. C Honorable methods. 























itents.—Time counts in applying for patent Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for fre ! 0K. 
‘How to Obt: vin a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention 
form No charg information on how to Pp eed 
Clarence A, O’ Rrien, Resistered Patent Attorney, ¢ 
Security Ban Buildi Washington, om. 82 = 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Taarn at oar School fookkeening, S thand, 

n eredit. ions guaranteed. Edwards ¢ ege 
High Point, = 
Young Men.—Learn the barber trade. South's best 


Commission while learning. Graduates in 
Barber (otlen’ 


Free catalog. Write Charlotte 
{ lotte, N. ¢ 
‘TOBACCO i 
Tobacco, Postpaid. —Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
e ee - 


unds $1.50; 10, $2.75 


leaf chewin 5 pe ” “ 
i ' Ase nt Shar Tenn 


Ne pound, _Mark Hamlin, 


— TREE KILLER _ = 
Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1 Bo-ho . 
stown, Miss 














— 
le SINBGAR 
Vinegar, White and Red, 50 gallon barrels, 1Sc 63! 


lon L. E. Dublin, Ga 


eS 
(Classified Ads. continued on next pas¢) 


Harrison 









































































































June 8, 1929 


| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | | 
The Tariff and Taxes 


N YOUR article “What Sort of Farm 
| Relief May We Expect?” 

iccsplies me and is extremely 
Are the farmers in free trade 
prosperous than we are? 
as old as Andrew 
living. I am 


> £4 


con- 


your 


clusion 





pessil 





countries more 
Besides, 


your dictum is 
Jackson wot ld 


be if now 


sorry you made such a statement for it 
virtually tells the farmer there is no re- 
lief. 

What hurts Pitt County farmers most 


just now is excessive land tax by the lo- 
, orities. My remedy would be to 
tax a farmer upon what he sells. Tax 
town property rental Tax other 
upon what they receive, in other 
upon their income—no exemption. 


M. 
About Col. James M. Smith 


| SAW in last week's paper a piece ask- 
ing “Who Remembers Col. James M. 
Smith ?” 

I remember Col. Smith very well. He 
lived at Smithonia, out a few miles from 
Athens, Ga. He had a private railroad 
from his place to the S. A. L. at Five 
Forks (which is Colbert now). He had 
the most productive land in all that sec- 
tion of country and the farm still shows 
the effect of his thorough work and fer- 
tiizing. A Mr. Dunaway now owns the 
old home place and Mr. Smith’s private 
car was still standing in the old car barn 
the last time I was by the place. Mr. 





upon 
pe pic 
words 


Smith was never married but at one time 
he ran for Governor of Georgia and 
said that if elected, he thought he would 
marry. He worked a lot of convicts 


lease system was in 
DD. M. ELLIOTT. 
N.C. 


“We Need No Cheap Labor” 


WAS interested in vour recent quota- 
tion from Walter H. Page :— 


“Economic civilization moves forward 
only as the whole mass of activity be- 
comes more efficient. Are you a lawyer? 
Your dirt shoveler can never pay vou a 
large fee: but a trained man who works 
machinery may. Are you a merchant? 
Your untrained dirt shoveler can never 
buy much from you with his 70 cents a 


3 Classified Ads 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Men War ted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
train you to be an expert automobile 
help you get a good job The cont to 

No negroes taken free hooklet 


while the convict 
vogue in Georgia. 
Orange County, 


























Auto School, Dept Nashville, 
y Ox aa ave. fae Sydney Elllot, Belle Meade, 
Irginis 

Wants - Potatoes, Cabbage, ns, Vegetables 
Fruit, etc.; carloads. Hamilton Co., New Castle, Pa. 





OANA E ONAN 
AGENTS WANTED 


Trees for Sale.—Ag 
Dept, 25 Concor: 










anted. Concord 






gathering , Herbs. 


Rontanical 65 


3, Roots, 
n, Conn 














s t vou without a dollar Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
Toilet Goods Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
651, St. Louis, Mo 
n Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles. flavor- 
etn specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
%. Dept. R. B., St. Louis. Mo 
ll 
Hg ents——$50 weekly selling Shirts No capital or 
a erience needed Commissions in advance Samples 
ree. M on Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 


e wanted to Resilver Mirrors at Home Im- 
fits plating autoparts, tableware, ete Write 
tion. Sprinkle, Plater. 530, Marion, Indiena 





ig wa selling Hair Straightener te col- 
} ‘rite for free simple and terms to 
ML. reelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
A 





selling Comet 
and autoists. <A 

ablishe i 
town. Ohio, Box 


wv 
ws continuous stre¢ 
s free Rusler Co., 





t every day taking orders for Dress Shirts. 
i, irts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, 
Osler Paja Experience unnecessary 





, Playsuits 
Nimrod Co., D 
go 


ept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 


Outfit 
Ay { 


$16 day and new 














Buick auto free Sell 

Over 400 items used daily in every home. 

1 year jol ur own gre arise about hal 

| for samples Harles ompany, Dept. 
yton, Ohio 

month Bonus besides. Sell finest line 





eats store prices. Guaranteed to wear 
nths or replaced. Start on credit Autog$furnished. 
te for samples. Silk hose given. Wilknit Hosiery 
37, Greenfield, Ohio. 














The frend of the Markets 





HE following are 


which are fe 4 Georgia 


prices 


average 











at designated markets, except peanuts, 


shipping points:— 


Pre-war 


Chicago:— Last IVeek Month Ago Year. 1go (1910- 14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled tb... . $0.07 $0.00 $0.07 $....- 
Potatocs, Wis. Round JWhite, cwt.... 92% 87 1.10 1.55 

Togs, average, GH ke Sodas ose ees MOE 11.20 9.65 7.84 
Steers, medium, native, cwt..........12.91 13.16 12.44 1.23 
Eaqgs, fresh firsts, Ms DES ctocophcoresa vsenta oie 29 274 274 ioe 
Hens, heavy, live, ee eS ee ssf 33 24 14 
Rutter, extras, tb We coeees ar 41 44 421 25 

Vheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........- 1.1634 1.2314 1.703 ] 16 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, Ctl. cc nceccnceas 834 * 8834 7.0 6514 
Oats, No. SEIEC, (OWS 56 ois: sim elaiaie seis 43 49 O74 4614 
Fray, No. 1 tnothy;, Ton... 62 cece se 20.50 a1 SO 21-50 17.80 

New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, Tb. ........-- 1895 1945 2105 1334 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp’ id’ g Rose, No.1, bbl.47.12Y O75 RU tiewarere 
Apples, Rome B’ ‘tN, good to taht bkt. 2.62% LS ‘ Sik” eavararoase 
* No. ae + So. Car. Vo. 1 best. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO» THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Peanuts, fancy t $1.10 DBCON, BIGGER. ccscisceccceveneve vekewe 12! 
Beef CHEE, DOUNG --.vescdacsn ens .. 2@4 ea \OUSEN nays ere sa cee rneweneeene 15@16 


BR OSE re Te ea ie 80@82 


Corn, bushel 


bushel 





Sweet potatoes, 








day. But a man who earns $4 a day is 
worth having as a customer. Are you a 
railroad? Your untrained man has little 
money to travel and nothing to haul? 
Are you a cotton mill? Your untrained 
man or woman can’t buy much cloth on 
low wages. [Vhatevcr you are are, you 
fare better if all men about you are 
trained, and you fare well in proportion 
to the number that are trained.” 

I wish we had the money to print this 
in large type. We need no cheap labor. 
\ll schoolrooms in America need a copy 
of this entire speech of Page’s. 

ARTHUR SIMMONS. 

Alamance County, N. C. 


HOW MR. SCOTT BUILT UP | 
HIS FARM 


‘Cieccihal 5 dean page 8) 

clover the vear before, and sow it in 
peas. If we should have a dry summer 
T am sure of getting in a wheat crop, and 
having land in condition, besides 
having cut a pea crop for hay, 

I keep about 15 registered Jersey milk 
cows, and feed them cottonseed meal and 
bran. The cow*barn is s2 arranged that 
I can drive through it to get the manure. 
The stables are well bedded, and the ma- 
hauled to the poor places and 
spread direct from the wagon. I bought 
of land adjoining my farm, that 


good 


nure is 


a ee 


contains 50 acres. It had been cultivated, 
but as y have before described, it was 
thrown out because it was too poor to 


cultivate. Fully 8 acres of that land had 
the topsoil washed off to the clay, the re- 
grown up in_ sassafras, 
riars, and second-growth red oak. I 
first began to treat that land by pasturing 
it with sheep, then after a few years, I 
gave it a good plowing and sub-soiling, 
end a thorough grubbing, taking up ev- 
erything by the roots. I made 1,400 
bushels of oats on this land, besides feed- 
ing some in the sheaf. One year I had 
8CO bushels of wheat, and another I had 
crop of corn as I ever saw 


mainder being 


} 


as fine a 


running, applying manure to 
the poorest spots I can detect in the field 
preparatory to a wheat crop. 


wagon is 


years IT was troubled by 
heavy rains washing the hillsides into lit- 
tle branches, and by the little streams 
washing the top. soil 
noticeable, if 
I was cultivating it in corn. I am now 
idopting the putting all such 
land into permanent meadows. Hence, if 
the hills 
soil is caught by the meadows and is de 
posited before it reaches the 
the stream overflows, the 
proved. After every big freshet, 
grieving* that my land 


For many 


overflowing, and 
away. This was especially 


pe icy ot 


are washed by heavy rains, the 
streams. If 
meadow is im- 
T am not 
is washed away. 


MASTER FARMERS FOR — | 
| BOARD OF AGRICULTURE | 


! 
HARLES F. Cates, of Alamance 
County, and George W. Trask, of 
New Hanover, have been appointed by 
Governor O. Max Gardner to places on 


the State Board of Agriculture. Mr. Cates 
succeeds the late R. W. Scott and is well 
known in the state as a 
dent of the State Farmers’ 
as one of the Master Farmers selected by 
The Progressive Farmer and the State 
College Extension Service, and as a manu- 
facturer of home pickles. Mr. 
Cates will represent the fifth district. Mr. 
Trask will represent the sixth district and 
Master Farmer. 
the most. successful 
Eastern Carolina, 
Grantham. The 


past-presi 
Convention, 


grown 


is also a He is one of 


truck growers of 
and succeeds George K. 


Governor re-appointed 


W. A. Brown, of Pender from the third 
district, and S. C. Lattimore, of Cleve 


land, who succeeded Governor Gardner 
as Board member from the ninth district. 

We congratulate Governor Gardner upon 
his action in placing farmers of outstand 
State 


ing achievement on the Board of 


Agriculture. 
Governor 
pointed 


Gardner has also just ap- 
another noted Master Farmer, 














grow. Today that land is in peas and Leland H. Kitchin of Halifax County, as 
clover, and uniform all over, and yet my a member of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 
ee coe. PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
ext Week an ater - 
THE MEAT ‘AND 
Friendly Talks From Longview RED POLL CATTL MILK BREED 
Farm—Ry Clarence Poe. 3ulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 


The Four 
John W. 


Houses of* 
Holland. 


America—RBy 


Farm Work for the Last Half of 
June, 

Grange Progress in Virginia—By 
State Master J. R. Horsley. 


Corn or Sorghwn Silage—W hich ? 
The Story of America’s Oldest Mas- 
ter Farmer: Col. R. Watson. 








purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. 


CO., Route |, 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Advance, North Carolina. 









(705 R) 23 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Ann nen 


Best in 


POLLED 
HEREFORDS 


Fine vearling bulls 
and six months old 
calves and heifers. 


—n 


B. F. SHELTON & _— 











Speed, N. 
PUREBRED POULTRY 
Beautiful Cockerels for Sale 
ay er on tan ‘ina blood. poetry ste - 
Prices reasc Stock excellent. March hatech- 
ed. $1.50 eacl quick before they are gone, 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 














WHITE LEGHORNS 5x5 2 "tee 

HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old oakion Sis hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


eee O00 08 00000 Orreneeeeee> 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
places order— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
man balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 



























Chix from Large Breeders 50 


1 1,000 

Ferris Strain White Leghorns o. 50 $ 8.00 $ 70.09 
Everlay Brown Leghorns ...... 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Basom’s Barred Rocks .......... 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Owens’ Rhode Island Reds ...... 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Heavy Mixed ne 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Light Mixed ...... ynatele Thine 4 7.00 60.00 
Our breeders are selected for size, type and egg produc- 
tion, the kind that lay and pay. Send for 

literature. It is free. Tells all about our 





Box U, Richfield, Pa. 


BANNER CHICKS 


Last call We close with hatches each week in June. 

50 100 300 

Mirred Rocks, Reds, White Rocks. .$5.75 $10.54 $30.00 

Buff Orpingtons . caves Ge 32:00 35200 

White Leghorns (Wyckoff or Tan- 
cred strain) 





1.50 10.00 28.50 





Heavy Brees, Asso rted .. 5.50 10.00 50 
Light and Heavy, Assorted. . -. 5.00 O08 rack 
Order from this ad—and ask for catalog and Baby Chick 


Guide Send M. O. or check, or send one-fourth of the 
amount and we will send C. O. D. for balance. 
McGaheysville Hatchery, Box P, McGaheysville, Va. 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE RANGE FLOCKS 
25 50 100 500 1000 





S.C. W. and Br. Leghorns. .$2.50 *. 50 $ 8 $37.50 $70 
Ss. C. W. and Wh. Rocks 3.00 50 10 47.50 90 
Buff Orpingtons and Reds 3.00 5.50 10 47.50 90 
White Wyandottes 3.00 5.50 10 47.50 90 
Assorted Chicks ... 2.25 4.00 7 32.50 60 
100% prepaid safe delivery guaranteed Order from 


this ad or write for circular 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, 





Box 51, RICHFIELD, PA. 

STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
s or €.0 D. % 0 100 500 1000 
White es $3.50 $6.50 oe $57.50 $110 
i Rocks or 3.00 5.50 0.00 47.50 90 
White 3.00 4.56 = 00 37.50 70 
Heavy 3.00 4.50 8.00 37.50 70 
Light 2.50 4.00 7.00 32.50 65 





From ti avetutis selected free-range flocks. 100% ar 
x Valuable illustrated 96-page book- 
Telling all about poultry. 





ii 
let Fr RE 
| HE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 

Box 75-B (The dependable plant) Richfield, Penna. 


Trail’s End wore F2tecs Chicks 
SHIPPED C. O. D. 


Send only One Dollar, pay postman balance 100% live 
delivery of purebred chicks Immediate shipment. 














Order now Per 100 

307 egg blood White Logheres chaweaden $10.00 

Barred Rocks and Reds «8 ab » winie 6 ela gol ora 

Large breed broilers .....-...0--seeeeeee coos 
Cheaper in larger quantities. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


JUNE DELIVERY! 


If you haven’t raised chicks this season--now is the 
time to order for convenient delivery in June or July. 
If you’ve raised one brood—order another shipment and 
get the extra profits waiting for you November and 
December eggs——when prices are highest; plenty of early 
meat birds to meet the demand Prices and descriptive 
literature on reque 

BECKWITH- “McAULAY POULTRY FARM 
Breeders Single Comb White Leghorns, Single Comb 

Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks 

ACME, NORTH CAROLINA 


EGG-BRED CHICKS 











livery to your 





TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., 





door, Send just $1.00 with your order 


BM Mania Mtek snag cadaations 275 5.00 9.00 
TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 






-Grade Chix Pay Dividends 


OUR SUMMER PRICES ON HI-GRADE CHIX.—All 
bred free range 





from pure- 
FULL COUNT and 100% live de- 
and we —_ ship 


flocks, We guarantee 


Cc. O. D. (Catalogue Free.) 25 50 100 500 1,000 
S. CC. White Leghorns ......... .$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 92.50 
Barred Rocks and 8. ©. RB. I. Reds. . 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 112 
Wete Wrendonies « .caccoscesssaveees 4.00 7.50 14.00 ot: ree 
Beary MiG occccsscccceveccencwe . 3.00 5.50 10/00 d = 92.50 





the New Mobiloil 


will save you money 


Wild,  \ 


WRONG NUMBER 
“Why the sad 
“T bought 


the year ‘round in car, 


WILL HE SIT ON HIS OWN CASE? 


Ca 


" oN 


and tractor operation 








1. The New Mobiloil does a better lubricating job 
because it is made for today’s high-speed engines and Make this chart your guide , Pe wt i cls 
heavy-duty farm machinery. Regular use of the New Te ee ore Py fe ome rateals (fie GOR ren hier he 
Mobijoil commonly cuts tractor repair bills in half. ertain prominent cars. If 
The New Mobiloil gives a really noticeable increase 
in ree r. Hook a gang-plow on your tractor and watch 
how it takes the hard places that used to make it labor. 


NAMES OF 


3. The New Mobiloil will give you at least 20°: more PASSENGER 
oil service. You may find that hard to believe, but ane 
this remarkable New Mobiloil has re peatedly bettered 
that figure in tests with other high-quality oils recom- 
me nde d for farm use, 











~ HAMBONE’S MEDITATIO NS | 


4. You can make a substantial saving by buying the 3y J. P. ALLE Y——Copyriah 


New Mobiloil in the practical 55-gallon and 30-gallon 

drums with handy faucets. This brings the price of aie e i 

the New Mobiloil down to within a few cents per a oe “ bp Are| 4 a) TomM FIXIN’ To TEK HE 

gallon of ordinary oil. odge Brothers... \r \r re OLE CYAR “To DE 
The Nebraska state law requires a demonstration BLACKSMITH SHOP; — 

of a tractor to qualify for ope ration in that state. a Rea is ‘ zs F . | HoH! H t. 

Records of all these tests to date show that Mobiloil ranklin. | .-..... | B ve.) BS | Ave) 68 | Be) OP | BS ‘HITS JUE TO BE 


has been used in 91° of the tractors approved. This gether » # dj re ae | TOOKEN To A BEAUTY 
is clear evidence of how important Mobiloil is to the MAOOR..<: 0000. | Aw lave A | AR Ar Doctut, Too fe 
manufacturers of tractors. ———— 
Think over these facts about the New Mobiloil, 
get your dealer’s price on a 55-gallon drum, and then 
figure it out for yourself. It’s just plain, commonsense 
economy to buy oil that reduces idle time for repairs 
or breakdowns. Made by the oldest and largest spe- 


cialists in lubrication. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 





























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Trouble , 2 ; 





hit’s too menn y light 9 minds wrastlt 
| heavy matters! 





